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Television viewers scanning recent magazines and news- 
papers may be left with the impression that Twin Peaks is 
returning to the air—its name comes up again and again in 
connection with several of this season’s new shows. 

Of course, Twin Peaks has been associated with television 
series consistently over the past several years: Northern 
Exposure; Picket Fences; Eerie, Indiana; Wild Palms; and The X- 
Files for instance. Now, four years after TP’s cancellation, the 
frequency is, if anything, increasing. 

The season’s most anticipated new show is Steve Bochco’s 
Murder One, which will follow a single criminal case for an 
entire season. As we reported last issue, the press asked 
Bochco if TP’s lesson was that an audience would not follow 
a single storyline for that length of time. Bochco’s snide 
response was: “People did not get bored with one story, they 
got bored with no story. We have a story.” Later we read in 
Newsweek this description of Murder One: “a billionaire [is] 
accused of raping and murdering a 15-year-old girl.” And in 
Time: “The accused is a socially prominent businessman with 
a sordid side, who police believe was having an affair with the 
teenager.” Oh, one more thing—the girl was found “naked, 
tied up, strangled, drugs all over the place.” (No plastic, 
Bochco?) Perhaps the producers could save time by using 
footage of Ben Horne and Laura Palmer. 

Strange Luck is Fox’s newest attempt to provide The X-Files 
with a strong lead-in on Friday nights. The show is created 
by Karl Schaefer, the man responsible for the enjoyable, Peaks- 
ish Eerie, Indiana a while back. Strange Luck features a 
photographer who consistently experiences strange happen- 
ings. TV Guide quoted Schaefer describing the neighborhood 
of his youth: “On the surface it was a completely normal, 
apple-pie world, but beneath that it was Twin Peaks.” Based 
on the first couple of episodes, Strange Luck has an intriguing, 
off-kilter atmosphere reminiscent of Eerie, Indiana. While both 
shows have substantial differences from Peaks, they're also 
different from most of TV’s offerings, so we can understand 
why TP’s name keeps coming up. 

The series receiving the most Peaks comparisons is 
American Gothic, in fact, virtually every discussion of the new 
series mentions 7P. It’s not difficult to see why. In an 
appearance on The Tom Snyder Show, creator Shaun Cassidy 
described Gothic as exploring the evil that lies hidden within 
the generally pleasant small-town life. (Sounds familiar.) 
Rolling Stone described the series as “David Lynch-meets- 
Stephen King weirdness,” a line repeated almost verbatim in 
Newsweek: “Shades of Twin Peaks and Stephen King.” Time 
wrote, “American Gothic never lets up on its creepy surrealism— 
it is Twin Peaks without the sardonic levity” (although Cassidy 
has promised some humor in the series as time goes on). Ed 
Bark wrote in The Dallas Morning News, “Reeking of Twin 
Peaks—but determined not to—Amencan Gothic is supposed to 
resolve most of its mysteries within a month’s time.” Doug Nye 
said in The State (Columbia, SC): “The new series is what Andy 
of Mayberry probably would have looked like had it been done 
by Twin Peaks creator David Lynch....American Gothic could 
turn out to be 1995’s Twin Peaks—good start, sputtering fade- 
out.” In the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Steven Cole Smith wrote, 
“[T]his premiere episode is as frightening and atmospheric a 
show as we've seen in years—that includes The X-Files and 


Twin Peaks....1f you miss Twin Peaks, you'll tune in.” And 
finally TV Guide’s shorthand tag for the show: “Twin Peaks 
meets The Andy Griffith Show.” After seeing the first episode 
(the only one broadcast as of press time), we think all of these 
early reports have some merit, although Peaks/Gothic compari- 
sons should not be over-done. So far, the latter lacks much of 
what made 7P memorable, such as the offbeat humor; the 
lyrical, haunting visuals; and the stunning soundtrack. Still, 
the pilot was interesting. We'll keep watching and probably 
have a review next issue. 

The most ludicrous Peaks comparison was made in the 
November Sci-Fi Universe. The title of one article was, “The 
Prisoner + Twin Peaks+ The X-Files = Nowhere Man.” Actually, 
Nowhere Man is such a brainless series that, compared to it, 
Dweebs is a profound work of genius. Nowhere Man apes XF’s 
photography and paranoia and appropriates The Prisoner’s 
plots, yet still manages to be numbingly idiotic. It bears no 
resemblance at all to Peaks. (The accompanying SFU article by 
Kevin Stevens, by the way, doesn’t mention TP.) 

What do all these Twin Peaks references mean? We don't 
claim to have the definitive answer, but consider a couple of 
observations. 

First, many series over the past few years that bear an 
obvious Peaks imprint dismiss the association—no doubt 
because of the perception of 7P as, ultimately, a failure. 
Strange Luck’s Schaefer is one of the few who seems to embrace 
the comparison. During the Snyder interview, Cassidy 
described American Gothic in such a way that a viewer catching 
the discussion midway through could have thought he was 
talking about Peaks. Several other shows were brought up in 
comparison— Twilight Zone, Tales From the Crypt—but not (you 
guessed it) Twin Peaks. 

Second, and morc importantly, Peaks references keep re- 
entering the landscape whenever a series comes along that’s 
a little bit off-beat. The producers may run from the associa- 
tion, but reviewers are quick to bring it up. This points to our 
conclusion that Twin Peaks has become an archetype for a 
certain kind of television—challenging, complex, intense 
storylines with a supernatural element, offset by quirky 
humor. Of course, this description does not include all of the 
major elements of Peaks (such as its synthesis of numerous 
genres, a critically important aspect of the show), and not all 
of the shows tagged with the 7P label fit the description. 

Is it possible that Twin Peaks—mostly forgotten by the 
general public for the past couple of years—is returning as a 
pop culture icon? Recent references in The Simpsons and 
Clueless suggest the show’s resonance as such. We believe 
that Peaks (especially the first season) seared itself into critics’ 
minds so strongly that it still echoes four years after its 
cancellation. 

This fall, over forty new series begin, increasing not the 
diversity of entertainment, but the number of imitations. (How 
many hours of Friends clones do viewers want to watch every 
week, anyway?) Twin Peaks’s rise to archetypal status helps 
to confirm its acclaim as a unique television series of startling 
creativity, imagination, and accomplishment. 

Craig Miller 
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So Where’s This Great “Mystery Interview”? 


Last issue we announced that this issue would “possi- 
bly” have a major interview, but we hadn't received confir- 


mation in time to publicize it. Actually, we were working on 
two separate features. Neither, it turned out, made it in time 
for this issue, but one of them will be appearing next time: 
Kenneth Welsh, a.k.a. Windom Earle! It’s an incredible, 


behind-the-scenes look at Twin Peaks, including the final 
episode! You won't want to miss it! 

As for the other possible interview—well, we're still 
hoping it will come through. Don’t worry—we'll let you 
know if it does! 
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Mark Frost on tour; David Lynch hosts The 
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David Lynch’s Short Works 


Although David Lynch is best-known for his television 
and feature film work, his interests span many media: 
photography, painting, comics, sculpture, music. And even 
within the film and television world, he has experimented 
with a diversity of formats: feature films, hour-long serial 
television drama, half-hour episodic drama, half-hour com- 
edy, music video, commercials, and short films. 

For the following article, we have gathered many of 
Lynch’s shorter, more obscure works. These projects have 
been virtually ignored in these pages up to now. None could 
sustain a feature article, so we combined them into one 
extensive analysis. 

Studying so many short works—spanning a quarter of a 
century (!)—allows for a kind of manageable overview that is 


much more difficult to observe when reviewing lengthy feature 
films. Thirty-second commercials—like poems—require ex 
treme succinctness from an artist. Every element becomes 
vitally important. As such, short works allow us to see a more 
purely distilled version of the artist’s style. 

Of course, commercials serve different purposes from 
films. Plus, in the former, the artist is bound by strict 
demands of the format and the client. Such tension has 
created the long-standing debate as to whether “commercial 
art” should have the same respect as the supposedly purer 
“fine art.” We'll let each side continue to fight it out, but in 
studying Lynch’s short work below, we find that he imbues all 
of it—including his commercials—with an imaginative visual 
and atmospheric drama. 


{ SIX_FIGURES | 


(1967) Written, animated, edited, and directed by David Lynch (1 
minute; color). 

Six sculpted heads serve the purpose of a “screen,” onto 
which is projected the film: images of the heads catching fire 
and vomiting. ; 
Comments: While a student at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, David Lynch made his first foray 
into filmmaking. The work—also known as “Six Men Getting 
Sick” and “Six Figures Get Sick”—was a strange combination 
of sculpture and film. Instead of a regular movie screen, Lynch 
constructed six heads. A short loop of film was projected onto 
those heads. Lynch has said in interviews that the heads 
would turn into stomachs, catch fire, and vomit. The 


soundtrack was a siren. 

The project ended up winning a prize from the college, 
although Lynch hadn't intended to continue any substantial 
film work; the cost ($200) was prohibitive for him at the time. 
Fortunately, an admirer of the work gave Lynch $1000 to 
create another such piece of art, and from this eventually arose 
The Alphabet. 

For more information about Six Figures, see Kenneth 
Kaleta’s and Michael Chion’s books about David Lynch. 
Details about the work are sketchy. We haven't actually seen 
it, and it appears neither Kaleta nor Chion have either. But 
they do provide a few notes that readers may find interesting. 


THE ALPHABET 


(1968) Starring Peggy Lynch (girl); Written, animated, edited, and 
directed by David Lynch; Produced by H. Barton Wasserman; 
Opening song by David Lynch, sung by Bob Chadwick; Alphabet 
song sung by Peggy Lynch (4 minutes; color, black and white). 

A girl lies in bed while the soundtrack plays children 
repeatedly chanting “A-B-C.” An animated sequence follows 
in which letters are added in sequence from A to Z against an 
abstract background. On the soundtrack, a man is singing 
indeterminate words, moving up and down a scale. There is 
a whistling noise and a shot of a mouth. On another animated 
landscape, a flashing “A” gives “birth” to smaller, lower-case 
“as. More animated sequences follow: letters enter the head 
of a distorted female figure (during which we hear what 
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sounds a bit like a baby crying, then a siren). She reacts with 
shock. Cut to the girl in bed reacting with shock. Blood 
streams from the eyes and mouth of the animated figure. There 
is a close-up of a distorted mouth, which says, “Please 
remember, you're dealing with a human form.” A sequence of 
black and white still photographs features different letters. In 
each, the girl in bed appears in different positions, attempting 
to reach the letters that float just beyond her grasp. During 
this segment, we hear a female sing the “ABC” song. Finally, 
the girl writhes on the bed and throws up blood; the sound 
effects are a combination of rushing wind and whistling. 

Comments: In The Alphabet, David Lynch explores subjects 
that will surface repeatedly in his later work, such as his 


fascination with letters and words. In Twin Peaks, letters are 
found under the fingernails of various victims. Many of his 
paintings and sketches use letters prominently, even to the 
point of including them in the title, such as “Sputnik Over 
City, Featuring the Letter A.” A glance through Lynch’s Images 
book reveals many such examples. 

The girl in The Alphabet is confined to a bed. Characters 
in beds seems to pervade much of Lynch’s work. In The 
Grandmother, the boy spends much of his time in bed, and the 
grandmother is “born” in a bed. In Eraserhead, Henry sinks 
into a pool on his bed. Beds are also key elements in scenes 
from The Elephant Man, Hotel Room, and Twin Peaks: Fire Walk 
With Me. 

The general atmosphere of The Alphabet is readily identifi- 
able as “Lynchian.” There is a dream-like, non-linear ap 
proach to the events (and we're taking into account that this 
is a student film, few of which make any sense at all—as 
anyone subjected to student film festivals knows well). There 
is no story at all in the film, but a sequence of images that 
appears to be designed to convey a mood and perhaps suggest 


certain relationships between letters, words, and a child’s 
maturation. Lynch’s view of this relationship is difficult to 
determine from this first film (although later work can provide 
clues). Learning one’s ABCs is generally remembered as a 
pleasant experience, and it signals one major step in gaining 
entry into the adult world—the ability to communicate. But 
The Alphabet presents a darker scenario. The song ends with 
the familiar line, “Now I’ve said my ABCs, tell me what you 
think of me.” Does the girl receive praise for her accomplish- 
ment? No; confined to her bed, she begins spitting blood. In 
this nightmare world, the attainment of language produces 
sickness and—because the blood comes from the mouth—an 
inability to communicate clearly with the newly-learned tool. 
A couple of other scenes seem to relate to Lynch’s overall 
theme, but the relationship is murkier. The upper case “A” 
gives birth to lower case “a”s; will each “a” mature into an “A”? 
And the spoken line refers to “the human form.” Is this a plea 
that all individuals cannot be expected to provide their best 
communication with a single system (language)? 


THE GRANDMOTHER 


(1970) Starring Richard White (Boy), Dorothy McGinnis (Grandmoth- 
er), Virginia Maitland (Mother), and Robert Chadwick (Father); 
Wnitten, directed, produced, and animated by David Lynch; Music 
and music effects by Tractor; Sound recording, editing, and mixing 
by Alan Splet (34 minutes; color). 

In an opening animated sequence, seeds sprout human 
beings. The animation is intercut with real footage of a man 
and a woman growing out of the ground. A “tainted” seed from 
the man and the woman is planted, and a little boy (dressed 
neatly in a suit and a tie) grows out of the ground. Something 
is wrong, however, and he collapses upon breaking the 
surface. The boy’s “mother” and “father,” crawling around on 
the ground on all fours, make animal noises and are distraught 
at the boy’s presence. The father starts pushing the boy across 
the ground. An animated sequence shows the father beating 
the boy, who escapes. 

The boy finds himself in a sparse room furnished only 
with a dresser and small bed. His slovenly parents search for 
him outside. They end up in a living room furnished with a 
table, a lamp, and some chairs. The father drinks while the 
mother lazily curls her hair. 

The next morning the boy discovers he has wet his bed. 
He dresses and leaves his room. His father discovers the wet 
bed and savagely punishes the boy by rubbing his face in the 
bright yellow spot. Later, the mother tries to show the boy 
some affection by kissing him on the cheek. The boy refuses, 
angering her. She shakes the boy and then collapses. The boy 


Richard White is stunning as “The Boy” 


returns to his room. 

While in his room, the boy hears a whistling noise, 
beckoning him. He climbs some stairs to another room and 
finds a bag of large seeds. He soon discovers one of the seeds 
is whistling to him. Later, the boy dumps dirt in a bed, plants 
the seed, and waters it, creating a muddy mess. As the days 
pass he watches the seed sprout and grow. As the strange, 
tentacled stump rises, its roots push through the bed to the 
floor. A large aperture begins to form at the base; the boy waters 
it. 

Days pass, and the boy’s father continues to punish him 
severely for wetting his bed. The boy returns to the upstairs 
room where the now-grown plant gives “birth” to an elderly 
woman—complete with black dress and shoes. It is a slimy, 
grueling process, exacerbated by screeching sound effects 
(and another sound similar to the sawing of wood with a hand 
saw) and jump-cut editing. The woman is the boy’s grand- 
mother. He brings her flowers and they both smile. The 
remaining tree stump crumbles. 

Later, at the dinner table, the parents animalistically 
shove food into their mouths with their fingers while the boy 
sits quietly. They begin to yell at him, communicating (as 
always in the film) more through grunts than speech. (Their 
name for the boy appears to be something like “Mot” or “Mud.”) 
As the boy reaches for a bottle, the father grabs the boy roughly. 
Frightened, he flees to the safety of his grandmother. While 
she is asleep on the bed, he eats from a bowl sitting on a 
nightstand. 

One night, the grandmother whistles. The boy, asleep in 
his bed, wakes and changes into his suit. As he climbs the 
stairs to her room he is accosted by his parents. In an 
animated sequence, the boy kills his parents. After the 
sequence ends, the boy runs into his grandmother’s room and 
throws himself on the bed. The woman watches over him. 
Later, the boy and grandmother silently communicate through 
smiles, inaudible words, and touching each other on the 
shoulders while, on the soundtrack, a woman sings a beauti- 
ful wordless melody accompanied by organ and guitar. Fi- 
nally, the boy and grandmother kiss. 

An animated segment depicts a tree sprouting. Then, the 
grandmother is shaking convulsively in her bed. She whistles 
for the boy asleep in his bedroom. She is sick and needs help; 
she seems to be having trouble breathing. Unable to aid her 
himself, he runs for his parents. The grandmother dashes 
about the room, panicked. The parents are unreceptive to the 
boy; the father shakes him roughly, then the parents laugh. 
The boy returns to his grandmother, but he is too late. Later, 


‘he visits an ill-kept cemetery. Amidst some overgrown brush, 


She nods at the boy; 
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the grandmother sits in a simple chair. 


The Grandmother (Dorothy McGinnis) and The Boy 


then her head snaps back—she is dead. The boy collapses in 
distress. He returns to his room and lies down on the bed, still 
stained in the center with a yellow spot. The boy closes his 
eyes and quickly rolls over. The film’s final image appears to 
be a stump several feet high growing out from his head. 
Comments: The Grandmother is an astounding, complex 
work, all the more amazing considering that it is only Lynch’s 
second film (discounting Six Figures) and that he was just 
twenty-four years old at the time. The film succeeds on 
numerous levels; writing, acting, cinematography, and sound 
all show a sophistication beyond Lynch’s limited experience 
in the medium. Additionally, the work deals with themes and 
images that Lynch continues to pursue in his subsequent 
work. 
Cinematography and Editing 

Lynch achieves remarkable visual effects in The Grand- 
mother, especially considering that he shot the film in 16mm 
instead of the more common (but also much more expensive) 
35mm. Although The Grandmother is in color, the tones are so 
muted that, at a glance, most scenes appear to be in black and 
white. The splashes of color then become somewhat shock- 
ing, instantly drawing the eye to those elements: the yellow 
spot on the bed; the animated yellow sun that rises and falls 
to denote the passage of time; the red bucket the boy uses to 
pour dirt onto the bed. But the grim world the boy inhabits is 
a dark, stark black and white world, perfectly symbolizing his 
oppression under his parents. 
world, but also shades of gray; most scenes have considerable 
contrast—for instance, the very white bedsheets on a bed that 
appears to “float” in a room of black walls, floor, and ceiling. 

To reinforce the boy’s uneasy, restless world, The Grand- 
mother contains a number of pixilated scenes—a kind’ of 
“animation” for live subjects, whereby scenes are shot one 
frame at a time, producing jagged, unnatural movements. (The 
grandmother’s frantic race around her room, just before her 
death, is filmed this way.) Lynch also employs animated 
sequences and normal live action segments to create a variety 
of pacings and visual elements to the work—an ambitious 
achievement for a second film. 
Acting 

Student and low-budget films are notorious for poor 
acting. Most of the directors use friends, relatives, and 
whomever they can grab off the street. Many actors have 
praised Lynch’s ability to obtain performances beyond their 
own expectations (see, for instance, Sheryl Lee’s interview in 
WIP 16). The Grandmother may reveal Lynch’s early adeptness 
in this area. Dorothy McGinnis (the Grandmother), Virginia 
Maitland (Mother), and Robert Chadwick (Father) don’t have a 
lot to “do” in the film, and there is no dialogue per se, but all 
three succeed in creating strange, otherworldly characters 
whose acceptance and believability (in an abstract way) by the 
audience is essential to the film’s success. 
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Not only are colors rare in his ~ 


Richard White is extraordinary as the boy. Even experi 
enced directors can have trouble coaxing convincing perfor 
mances out of children, but White does a stunning job. As the 
central character, his role is critical. He’s in almost every 
scene, and he must convey an extremely complex individual 
oppressed, creative, sensitive, frightened. The understated 
acting may not be as seductive to audiences as something more 
flamboyant, but it is difficult to capture convincingly on film. 
Sound 

All of Lynch’s film and television work contains a rich 
soundtrack, not only in the music but also in the sound effects. 
Perhaps no modern filmmaker takes more care with the aural 
possibilities in movies. Six Figures and The Alphabet reveal 
Lynch’s early fascination with these elements, but The 
Grandmother creates a much more sophisticated environment 
of sound. Probably not coincidentally, the project represents 
Lynch’s first collaboration with Alan R. Splet, who would later 
work with Lynch on Eraserhead, The Elephant Man, the Blue 
Velvet. 

One of the first things beginning filmmakers learn about 
is “room noise” (or “ambient noise”)—the subtly distinctive 
sound that every location has. It is added to audio tracks 
during non-dialogue shots to give the scenes an aural consis 
tency. Audiences don’t notice when this is being done, but 
they would notice if it were not—the scene would suddenly 
feel as if it were taking place in a vacuum. 

Lynch exaggerates this concept by adding strange sound 
effects often disconnected from anything in the scene that 
would produce such sounds. It may be a “whooshing” sound, 
or a sound produced by the friction of rubbing various objects 
together, or (common in Eraserhead) vague “industrial sounds.” 
Generally these sounds will correspond to the visuals in a 
symbolic or psychological, rather than literal, manner. The 
effect is to create an alternate world, where not only the 
characters, events, and locations are fictitious, but even the 
often barely perceptible tones. 

In The Grandmother, Lynch also uses sound as a metaphor 
for the personalities of the chardcters. The parents speak in 
animalistic grunts—individual words are imperceptible. The 
boy and grandmother communicate silently or through light, 
airy whistling. During their one extended “conversation,” 
they are silent, but the soundtrack plays a beautiful vocal 
arrangement (sort of a 1970 version of Enya). In The 
Grandmother, communication through speech is contrasted 
with communication through music, and the former is the 
baser and cruder of the two. Interestingly, the soundtrack 


song of the “conversation” is wordless. 
Themes _and Images 

The speech-versus-music theme is another example of 
Lynch’s interest in language, although The Alphabet and The 
Grandmother similarly represent words and language as dan 
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The parents from Hell: a father seethes in anger as the mother 
laughs at the boy. 


gerous elements. After the girl in the first film learns her 
ABCs, she coughs up blood. In the second film, the brutish 
parents communicate through grunts; they understand each 
other perfectly, but the audience can only guess at the 
meanings based on their actions. The more sophisticated, 
civilized, cultured communication is employed by the boy and 
the grandmother silently. 

Such a conclusion shouldn't be surprising. In both his 
films and interviews, Lynch seems much more comfortable 
communicating visually and metaphorically than literally. In 
his scripts, language is often used not as something to convey 
information, but as a game, a plaything to be manipulated. The 
Cowboy and the Frenchman is replete with this kind of confu- 
sion, as we will see below. 

The plot of The Grandmother deals with the emotional 
relationship between child and parent. The parents (espe- 
cially the father) seem to resent the boy, constantly abusing 
him. This is clearly an unhealthy relationship. Lynch re- 
examines this theme in every subsequent film, most notably 
Eraserhead and Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me. In fact, the 
scenes in which the father punishes the boy for wetting his 
bed are eerily similar to Leland Palmer's rough confrontation 
with Laura over her unwashed hands. In both cases the father 
is disgusted by the habits of his child and asserts his power. 

Other images from The Grandmother pop up in both the 
series and film versions of Twin Peaks. The characters of the 
Tremonds seem lifted straight out of The Grandmother. When 
viewers first see the Tremonds, the grandmother character is 
sick in bed while being tended to her by her neatly-dressed 
grandson. 

Like Twin Peaks, The Grandmother also contains themes of 
Opposition. The boy is well-groomed and neatly-dressed, 


while his parents are unkempt slobs. Contrast this image 
with a scene from Twin Peaks in which a disheveled Bobby 
Briggs lights a cigarette at the dinner table with his neatly- 
dressed father. In both stories, the child is opposite of the 
parents and is punished by his elders. 

The boy from The Grandmother might very well be a 
precursor to Laura Palmer. The film is vague about how much 
of what we see is real or simply the boy’s imagination. When 
he is first attacked by his parents, an animated sequence 
shows the boy escaping to the relatively safe confines of his 
abstract little room. Later, when the parents confront him, he 
imagines their death. In addition, the parents never see, nor 
interact with, the grandmother. Is she real, or just the 
concoction of the boy’s imagination—a mental safe place 
where he can flee from his parents’ abuse? In Twin Peaks, 
Laura Palmer’s imagination may have also been her way of 
coping with parental abuse. Was the other-worldly Bob really 
to blame for her father’s actions? Or did Laura invent Bob so 
as not to face the truth? The blurred line between reality and 
the imagination is a fundamental part of all Lynch’s works, but 
its earliest manifestations appear in The Grandmother. 

The Grandmother does not have a happy ending—it may be 
Lynch’s grimmest film. It ends as many Lynch films do, with 
the protagonist alone and possibly dead or dying. But in later 
films, Lynch follows the character past death (or defeat) into 
a realm of redemption. John Merrick chooses death and is 
then “reunited” with his mother in a starry, heavenly setting. 
Laura Palmer also chooses death in Fire Walk With Me and finds 
the comfort of Dale Cooper and an angel waiting for her. The 
boy in The Grandmother finds no such comfort. Lynch does not 
allow the audience to know the boy’s fate beyond his lonely 
return to his room. 


THE COWBOY AND THE FRENCHMAN 


(1988) Starring Harry Dean Stanton (Slim), Frederic Golchan (Pierre, 
the Frenchman), Jack Nance (Pete), Tracey Walter (Dusty), and 
Mrchael Horse (Broken Feather); Cinematography by Frederick 
Elmes; Edited by Scott Chesnut; Written and Directed by David 
Lynch (22 minutes; color). 

A written preface opens the film: “Slim, the foreman of the 
ranch—almost stone cold deaf on account of two rounds of 
30.06 going off a little too close when he was thirteen-and-a- 
half—along with Pete and Dusty—sees something unusual 
coming down the mountain.” 

Slim, Pete and Dusty stare across a grassy field as a man 
carrying a suitcase stumbles toward them. Slim wonders what 
he is seeing and tells Pete and Dusty to go up the hill and find 
out what it is. There is a lengthy scene of miscommunication 
as Slim misinterprets Pete’s response. Pete and Dusty, now 
on horseback, meet up with the man. Meanwhile, an Indian 
stalks onto the ranch. Pete and Dusty return with a 
Frenchman whom they've tied up. A bird flies overhead; Slim 
shoots it. The Frenchman tries to explain his situation (in 
French)—apparently he is a tourist who has lost his way—but 
Slim cannot hear (or understand) what the man is saying. Slim 
thinks he might be an “alien spy.” 

Slim orders Pete and Dusty to open the man’s suitcase. 
Inside they find wine, baguette bread, Camembert cheese, a 
miniature Eiffel Tower, a couple of photos (one of which is of 
José Ferrer!), and a plate of escargot. They also find a letter 
written entirely in French. Slim tries to read it, but he can’t 
make any sense out of it. Slim hears a snake nearby and shoots 
it. Pete sees French fries in the suitcase, and everyone 
realizes the man is French! They untie him and welcome him 
to the ranch. Slim orders Pete to go get some beer for a 
celebration, then tells another rancher, Howdy, to give Pete a 
hand. 

The Frenchman addresses the audience in French, then 
offers Slim and the cowboys some cheese. Slim slaps it away, 
saying it has gone bad. The Frenchman sees the Indian and 
starts to shake. Slim recognizes Broken Feather and invites 


him over. Broken Feather has been tracking the Frenchman 
for ten days—he was worried about the Ranch and its 
livestock. Broken Feather maintains his distance; apparently 
he’s upset that Dusty hasn't paid the twenty dollars he owes 
him. Dusty apologizes and gives him twenty-five. 

A car pulls up, and four women get out. They ask if the 

cowboys are hungry. That night, the women feed the men, 
and everyone becomes festive. The girls dance, and an Elvis- 
like character suddenly appears (with other women) singing 
and playing the electric guitar (the song is sort of a cross 
between Elvis and country and western). Slim sings “Home on 
the Range,” and the Frenchman holds a platter upon which 
sits a large replica of the Statue of Liberty. Everyone shouts, 
“Viva la France!” At dawn the next day, Broken Feather 
admires the Frenchman's suitcase as Slim discovers a snail 
crawling along his arm. 
Comments: Lynch was commissioned to make The Cowboy 
and the Frenchman by a French magazine under the theme, “Les 
Frangais vus par...” (“France as seen by...”).. Four other 
directors also contributed to the series. The Cowboy and the 
Frenchman is supposed to be an outright comedy, but most of 
the humor is simply in the absurdity of the situation (i.e. a 
Frenchman somehow stumbling into a ranch run by cowboys 
from the Old West). 

Lynch is overtly playing with stereotypes. In designing 
his film for a French audience, he pokes fun at how Americans 
distill the French into simplistic categories. The Frenchman 
represents the obvious American stereotype: he wears a beret, 
has a pencil-thin mustache, and carries every “typical” French 
object with him, including escargot, wine, and cheese. 

The Americans are portrayed as drunken, stupid, and 
violent—another extreme stereotype, this time fitting a simplistic 
European viewpoint. Is Lynch poking fun at Americans? Or 
is he poking fun at the French by providing them what they 
expect from Americans—silly, crude clichés? Perhaps he’s 
doing both. 

The Cowboy and the Frenchman continues Lynch’s fascina- 
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tion with the senses (or lack of same). Slim’s hearing 
impairment recalls the loss of the ear in Blue Velvet, and the 
character is clearly a precursor to Gordon Cole from Twin 
Peaks. Lynch’s interest in sound and sound effects is well- 
known, but ironically here we have Slim, who can barely hear 
at all. Obviously this handicap allows for classic vaudevillian 
skits in which one character misinterprets the conversation 
of others. 

More intriguing, however, is that Lynch gives us one more 
look at the drawbacks of language. Actually, he does this in 
two ways. Slim presents an obvious impediment—his hearing 
is almost gone. Much of his dialogue is simply, “What?!” 
Ironically, many of his other lines are questions—thereby 
virtually guaranteeing that no meaningful communication will 
take place, since he probably won't be able to hear the answer 
anyway. Beyond that, however, Lynch reveals another 
obstacle of understanding: the multiplicity of languages. So 
even if the barriers posed in The Alphabet and The Grandmother 
are overcome, and even if everyone’s hearing is perfect, 
complete understanding is still not accomplished. The 
Americans and the Frenchman, unlike the parents in The 
Grandmother, speak clearly, but communication still breaks 
down. As an individual film, The Cowboy and the Frenchman 
may not be conveying much, but combined with Lynch’s other 
works, a pattern of the director’s ambivalence toward language 
becomes clear. 

Lynch doesn’t miss the opportunity to play word games, 
however. Maybe the most obvious is lost on the film’s French 
audiences: Slim determines that their stranger is French 
because his suitcase contains a plate of French fries! But the 
subtitles translate French fries as simply “fritas’—perhaps 
proving the point about miscommunication through different 
languages. Other games utilize a kind of rhythmic repetition 
to the dialogue, such as this exchange: 

Slim (to Pete): “You and Dusty get on up there and see about 
that damn thing.” 

Pete: “Yes sir, Slim, and I'll take Dusty with me.” 

Slim: “What?” 

Pete: “I said, ‘Yes sir, Slim, and I'll take Dusty with me.” 
Slim: “That’s just what I said!” 

Dusty: “I'll go on up there with him, Slim.” 

Slim turns to Dusty—he didn’t hear. 

Dusty (shouting): “I said I'll go on up there with him, Slim.” 
Slim: “Now, I’m gonna tell it to you one more time, boys, and 


I’m gonna tell it to you plain. Get on up there, and find out 
what the hell that is crawling down the mountain!” 
Pete (to Dusty): “Let’s do it, and let’s do a damn good job, Dusty.” 

Obviously language is not a meaningful form of communi- 
cation with these cowboys; neither does it convey information 
to the viewer. (If that were the goal, it could have been reduced 
to one line by Slim: “Boys, go see what’s up there!”) As is, the 
film sets up a slow, deliberate pace where the story repeatedly 
moves two steps forward, then one back, then two forward. 
Interspersed into this format are long static shots without 
dialogue, with people simply standing, looking at each other. 

This laborious structure, detrimental to the film, is 
reinforced by the simplistic style Lynch uses to shoot the 
work. Most, if not all, of the scenes are master shots, with the 
action in one static frame. The camera does not move, and the 
scenes contain no cut-aways to medium or close-up shots. For 
example, Lynch frames one scene with the cowboys lined up 
along a fence. Broken Feather enters the scene in the 
background, stays there for some time while saying his lines, 
then moves closer to the camera as the scene progresses. The 
camera stays locked in position, and the actors move little. 

Lynch uses this technique in Twin Peaks, but sparingly. 
A master shot opens episode 2007 when Gordon Cole departs 
from the Sheriff's station and says his good-byes. (Lynch uses 
another master shot in the final episode when Audrey Horne 
asks the elderly bank manager to get her a drink of water.) 
Such a style can be effective and add mood to a scene, but 
Lynch overuses the technique in The Cowboy and the French- 
man. It seems slow and uninspired. 

In Lynch’s defense, The Cowboy and the Frenchman was 
likely conceived as a much shorter film. Frank Silva said, “I 
think it was a two-day shoot for what was supposed to be five- 
minute film, but David, of course, couldn’t get it down to five 
minutes.” (See WIP 8.) Lynch may have decided that the only 
way to finish on time was to avoid time-consuming multiple 
camera set-ups. Whatever the case, this directorial style— 
combined with a slight story stretched out to twenty-two 
minutes—makes the film seem much too long. 

One final note about the actors. Jack Nance, as most 
readers know, has appeared in numerous Lynch projects. 
Harry Dean Stanton later worked with Lynch on Fire Walk With 
Me and Hotel Room. Tracey Walter would appear as the 
memorable “Blinky” on On The Air. And of course Michael 
Horse co-starred in Twin Peaks. 


(1990) Chris Isaak music video; Directed by David Lynch; Cine- 
matography by Frederick Elmes (4 minutes; color, black and white). 
Scenes from Lynch’s film Wild At Heart are intercut with 
black-and-white footage of Isaak and his band performing 
“Wicked Game.” 
Comments: Singer/songwriter Isaak was a relatively obscure 
performer in 1990 when David Lynch chose two of his songs, 
“Wicked Game” and “Blue Spanish Sky,” for inclusion in the 
Wild At Heart soundtrack. Both songs had been available on 
Isaak’s 1989 album Heart Shaped World. This, his third record, 
was being virtually ignored by the public until WAH’s release. 
Then, Lynch directed the music video, providing Isaak with 
some regular MTV exposure and an end to his anonymity. 
Lynch’s visual style is evident in the video. Scenes from 
the film consist primarily of two types—flames, and medium- 


(1990) Public service announcement; Directed by David Lynch; 
Cinematography by Frederick Elmes (30 seconds; black and white). 

Ominous music plays as the New York City skyline is 
shown. A boat moves up a river in the foreground. The scene 
dissolves to a mother giving her child a snack; she throws the 
wrapper to the side, and it blows along the sidewalk in slow 
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to-close-up head shots. These color clips quickly dissolve into 
and out of black and white scenes of Isaak and his band 
performing the song (occasionally, Lynch will use an ex- 
tended superimposition of the scenes, creating strange half- 
color/half-black-and-white images). 

The lighting for the Isaak portion is fairly stark, with 
dramatic highlights and contrasting deep shadows. Particu- 
larly effective are some extreme close-ups of Isaak’s face; half 
is well lit, while dark shadows cut across the other half, 
forming interesting patterns of white, black, and gray. 

Two years later, Isaak and Lynch would work together 
again. In Fire Walk With Me, Isaak plays FBI Agent Chet 
Desmond. More recently, the singer has generated a lot of 
favorable publicity with the release of his new album, Forever 
Blue. (See WIP 18.) 


motion. A close-up of a rat’s paw—looking like a human 
hand—appears behind a metal grate; then the rat’s tail slithers 
through the bars. The scene dissolves to a cab driver throwing 
trash out his window, then to a throng of rats crawling over 
one another. A business man throws a wad of paper over his 
shoulder; a cup of coffee hits the sidewalk; some trash pours 


into some shallow water. A voice-over says, “Perhaps if there 
were fewer pigs in the city, there’d be fewer rats.” There is a 
close-up of a rat baring its teeth, then another shot of the city 
superimposed over a mass of teeming rats. Words appear in 
the screen: “Clean up. We care about New York.” 
Comments: This is an effective, haunting commercial; in 
thirty seconds Lynch manages to build suspense with the use 
of images and music. We see parts of the rats at first, then a 
few rats, and finally we see a huge mass of them. The parallel 
editing clearly establishes that littering in New York results 
in an increase in the city’s rat population. 


Lynch shows the rats as ugly, horrendous creatures. At 
best the public already perceives such rodents as offensive 
pests, at worse they see them as dirty, frightening creatures. 
But Lynch turns the rats into malevolent monsters by photo- 
graphing them in extreme close-up. In fact, the close-up on 
the rat teeth makes the creature seem larger than life, as if it 
might come from a horror movie. 

By showing the rats so big and menacing, Lynch empha- 
sizes the city’s problem. The rats are not small, seldom-seen 
pests; they are a pervasive, all-encompassing threat. 


PERFUME COMMERCIALS 


OBSESSION PERFUME 
(1990) Directed by David Lynch; Cinematography by Frederick 
Elmes (30 seconds; black and white). 

A man and woman embrace. Through a voice-over, a 

narrator quotes from Gustave Flaubert (whose name appears 
briefly on the screen), “Afterward she would wander through 
the room, exploring it. She would open drawers and look at 
herself in his shaving mirror.” There is a shot of the woman’s 
distorted face in a large round mirror. The woman picks up 
a pipe and puts it in her mouth as the narrator continues. 
“Often times she would place his pipe between her teeth. The 
one he kept on his night table among the lemons, the lumps 
of sugar, and the jug of water.” There is a close-up of the 
woman's face. “It took them over a quarter-hour to say good- 
bye.” The commercial ends with a close-up of the Obsession 
perfume bottle. 
Comments: As a director of commercials, David Lynch must 
work under certain parameters defined by the product market- 
ers. Here, as in his later perfume commercials, Lynch uses 
close-ups and black-and-white images, together with slow 
motion images and long dissolves, to convey a dream-like 
atmosphere. While the perfume may or may not be memorable, 
the images selling it are. This ad (starring Lara Flynn Boyle) 
also features the distinct Lynchian image of a distorted face in 
a mirror, recalling similar images from Wild at Heart (Sailor) and 
Blue Velvet (Jeffrey’s father). 


OPIUM PERFUME 
(1990) Directed by David Lynch; Cinematography by Frederick 
Elmes; Music by Angelo Badalamenti (60 seconds; color). 

A Chinese fan, rotating counter-clockwise out of the 

picture, is followed by a woman’s hand passing in front of the 
camera. There is a close-up of an eye. A beautiful woman 
walks up some stairs in an open, “minimalist” home or 
museum. She crosses in front of a grand piano. The 
commercial cuts to a close-up of her hand, which moves away, 
revealing a bottle of Opium Perfume. There is a close-up of the 
woman’s face. She sits and opens the bottle. The camera 
steadily zooms down into the top of the bottle. The screen is 
filled with an abstract image: curving, flowery lines rise from 
below. The woman revels in the scent of the perfume. There 
is a a close-up of her eye as it closes. As the woman fades away, 
a bottle of Opium rises from the bottom of the screen. The fan 
seen at the beginning rotates clockwise back into the scene, 
and a single white flower descends. 
Comments: Many of Lynch’s trademark visual elements are 
here (such as the camera descending into a dark opening— 
this time the neck of the bottle), and they combine to suggest 
that Opium is the perfume of elegance and wealth, and that it 
has a beautiful, captivating scent. He uses only music and 
images to convey the perfume’s attributes. The woman is 
shown living in opulence—a setting into which Opium fits 
perfectly. 

Lynch uses an abstract image—the flowery lines—as a 
visual representation of the smell of Opium. The woman’s 
blissful reaction is filmed in a way that implies she has 
submitted to the higher power of the perfume. Such an image 
recalls various scenes from Lynch films: the sparks flying 


around Henry’s head in Eraserhead, the fiery battlefield 
behind the slow-motion figure of Alia in Dune, and the red 
curtains behind the pondering head of Agent Cooper in Twin 
Peaks (episode 2007). 


GIO PERFUME 
(1992) Directed by David Lynch (2 minutes 30 seconds; black and 
white). 

The commercial opens with a montage of images in a large 

European mansion. Dark, slow music accompanies the 
images. A beautiful woman walks into a roomful of people at 
what appears to be a formal party. They stop and stare at her. 
An elderly man greets her and kisses her hand, as the flash 
of a camera distracts her. The commercial cuts to a different 
scene in which the woman is passionately embracing a man. 
Again, she is distracted. The scene dissolves to a rain-soaked 
side-street at night. Steam rises from a street grating and is 
reflected in the puddles. Spotlights move across the scene. 
The woman walks past the columns of steam while a cat jumps 
past a garbage can and young boys cavort through the alley. 
The woman enters a limousine as photographers rush to catch 
up with her. A mysterious man watches her from an alcove. 
Startled, the woman turns and stares out the back window of 
the limousine as it pulls away. Suddenly, the music changes 
ta a fast, upbeat calypso rhythm. Men dance around a barrel 
fire. The commercial dissolves to a nightclub interior. A band 
is playing a lively tune while people dance. The woman is 
seated at a table, smiling. She enters the dance floor and 
dances with a man. She breaks away from him and climbs onto 
the stage. The crowd goes wild and everyone jumps to their 
feet. Still smiling, the woman continues to dance while many 
photographers snap her picture. The music changes back to 
the previous slower and sadder rhythm. The scenes revert to 
slow motion. The woman looks serious as the camera focuses 
on her image. Words on the screen read, “Qui Est Gio?” as the 
commercial dissolves to a bottle of Gio perfume. 
Comments: The commercial seeks to convey that the perfume 
will bring women attention, mystery, and love—and within 
this framework Lynch injects some of his unique visual style. 
We see shadowy figures, columns of steam (and their reflec- 
tions), fire, and popping flashes of old-fashioned cameras. But 
despite these Lynch touches the commercial still has a generic 
feel, especially during the nightclub sequence. Here, the 
action is fast, and the music upbeat. Lynch’s presence 
becomes obvious only when the sequence transforms into a 
darker, more somber scene. 

The Gio commercial is packed with multiple images and 
quick scenes. The ad takes the woman from party, to street, 
to party. Along the way she meets various men, is accosted by 
reporters, and encounters the denizens of the city’s nightlife. 
With so much happening, the commercial feels like the teaser 
for a longer work—a coming attraction for a film never made. 

The commercial is unusually long. At two-and-a-half 
minutes, Lynch has an extraordinary amount of time in which 
to present the “feel” of Gio. But the ad’s length works against 
it. Because the purpose of the piece is revealed only in the last 
few seconds (when the perfume’s name and bottle appear on 
screen), the viewer is kept wondering for over two minutes 
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about what he or she is seeing. Although the images in the 
ad are intriguing—and a loose story does seem to unfold— 
viewers may have grown impatient with the piece’s extended 
length. 


(1993) Starring Kyle MacLachlan (Cooper), Catherine Coulson (Log 
Lady), Michael Horse (Hawk), Harry Goaz (Andy), Kimmy Robertson 
(Lucy); Directed by David Lynch; English with Japanese subtitles 
(30 seconds each; color). 

Four of these commercials were supposed to have been 
made, and each was to be a short chapter in a four-part story 
about Agent Cooper's search for a missing Japanese woman. 
Each commercial was to air for two months, starting in 
January 1993. The “story” was to conclude in July with the 
last segment. WIP has been able to see only three of the four 
commercials. We believe, however, that all four were pro 
duced and aired. 


COMMERCIAL #1 

The commercial opens in the conference room of the Twin 
Peaks Sheriffs station. Ken, a Japanese man, has come to 
Twin Peaks to enlist the help of Agent Cooper in finding his 
girlfriend, Asami. Asami sent Ken a postcard from the Great 
Northern Hotel, then she disappeared. When they searched 
her room, they found a mounted deer head and a picture of 
Asami. Cooper says, “Let’s think about this over a coffee.” Lucy 
and Andy enter. Lucy is carrying a pot of coffee. Cooper says, 
“No, Lucy,” as he and Ken pull cans of Georgia Coffee from their 


Above and at right: Japanese advertising posters. Actual size is 16.5 x 11.75. 
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GEORGIA COFFEE JAPANESE COMMERCIALS 


A much shorter, edited version of the ad also exists. In 
this 30 second spot, many of the atmospheric elements are 
removed. The woman meets the man, is tracked by reporters, 
and ends up at the nightclub. 


pockets. White flashes and sound effects illustrate a series of 
quick cuts showing the Georgia Coffee can, a cup of coffee, and 
coffee beans. Andy gives Lucy a questioning glance. Cooper 
says, “You two have got to try this! It’s rich! Man-oh-man, this 
Georgia is damn fine coffee!” The Log Lady enters and says, 
“It’s true.” Ken says, “What about his deer head?” Cooper 
points to an unusual symbol on the head—a circle with 
radiating lines. “Notice the symbol, Ken. | think you and | 
should take a drive.” The scene dissolves to Big Ed’s Gas Farm 
as Cooper says the name of the place. The same symbol on the 
deer head is mounted atop Big Ed’s sign. An image of Asami 
appears. Cooper and Ken give each other the “thumbs up” sign. 
Comments: Twin Peaks was notable, in part, because of its 
leisurely pace and sometimes slow scenes. When directing 
episodes David Lynch broke a number of rules regarding 
television pacing—his camera lingered on characters, and he 
extended scenes to a sometimes agonizing length. For the 
Twin Peaks Georgia Coffee commercials, however, Lynch 
must recapture the world of Twin Peaks in 30 seconds—and 
sell a product at the same time. Amazingly, Lynch succeeds. 
The Twin Peaks Georgia Coffee spots are wonderful little 
encapsulations of everything that made Twin Peaks unique, 
including humor, non-sequiturs, mystery, the supernatural, 
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and the surreal. 

To establish the quick pace of the first commercial, Lynch 
uses Angelo Badalamenti’s “Dance of the Dream Man” as 
background music. (The commercial also contains bits of other 
Twin Peaks themes, particularly the main theme as the 
commercial opens.) With its steady, “finger-snapping” rhythm, 
the “Dance” piece accompanies the fast cuts and quick 
dialogue necessary for Lynch to introduce a number of 
characters (including two new ones) and to establish the 
backstory of Asami’s disappearance. “Dance of the Dream 
Man” is also immediately identifiable as being from Twin Peaks 
as well as being the unofficial theme of Agent Cooper. 

Kyle MacLachlan goes over-the-top in his portrayal of 
Agent Cooper—practically every one of his lines is a loud 
exclamation. But this overt characterization—and Cooper's 
rapid-fire dialogue—also aids in conveying the density of the 
commercial’s information. The Georgia Coffee commercials 
are really centered around MacLachlan. Kimmy Robertson, 
Harry Goaz, and Catherine Coulson do little more than react 
to him. The actor playing Ken has a more significant role, but 
he still acts as MacLachlan’s straight man. 

Just like every episode of Twin Peaks, the first Georgia 
Coffee commercial ends with the story unresolved. Viewers 
must wait for the next commercial to find out what happens. 


COMMERCIAL #3 
Deputies Hawk and Andy study a chalkboard map of Twin 
Peaks at the Sheriffs station. Cooper and Ken examine an 
origami bird with the letter “G” printed on it. Ken asks, “What 
do you think it means?” Cooper replies, “I don’t know, Ken. 
The letter G. How about a couple of Georgia Coffees while we 
think about it?!” Lucy enters carrying a tray of the beverage. 
Hawk seems confused. Cooper says, “Hawk, you’re gonna love 
Georgia Coffee! It’s brewed rich! Tastes incredible! Damn fine 
coffee!” Cooper turns to Ken and says, “Right?” Ken nods in 
agreement as the Log Lady enters. She flicks the lights on and 
off and says, “It’s true.” Andy points to the TP map. He has 
placed pins on various landmarks. “Agent Cooper, look what 
happens when | connect the pins.” Cooper snaps his fingers 
and points, “The letter G! Good work, Andy!” Andy smiles. 
Cooper asks Hawk, “What’s under that last pin?” Hawk 
replies, “Glastonbury Grove.” Cooper says, “Home of the Black 
Lodge!” The commercial cuts to a close-up of the map as an 
image of Asami appears. Cooper and Ken give each other the 
“thumbs-up” sign. 
Comments: Once again we see individual letters of the 
alphabet playing an important part in one of Lynch’s works. 
‘Obviously, the letter G “clue” was intended as a take-off on the 
letter “JU” clue from the series. But the clue is more 
than just satire—it works well within the contexts 
of both Twin Peaks and the commercial. The “G” 
has multiple meanings: it stands for both Glas- 
tonbury Grove and Georgia Coffee. 

As the “Asami” story unfolds the continuity 
from commercial-to-commercial remains consis- 
tent. Lucy now knows that Cooper drinks Georgia 
Coffee, so she brings it in on a tray. Hawk serves 
as the audience in the ad. His confusion about 
Georgia Coffee gives Cooper the opportunity to go 
through the product’s spiel. 

Lynch adds a couple of familiar Twin Peaks 
touches to the commercial. The Log Lady flicks 
the lights on-and-off just as she did in the TP pilot, 
and Cooper’s praise of Andy results in one of 
Andy’s child-like grins. Cooper is still a master 
detective, capable of piecing together totally unre- 
fated’ clues. (Why would’ the fast pin be so 
significant?) Obviously, the clues don't really 
matter—while a story does unfold across these 
commercials, it doesn’t have to make much sense. 
The primary objective of the commercials is, of 
course, to sell Georgia Coffee. 


COMMERCIAL #4 

Cooper, Ken, Andy, and Hawk approach Glastonbury 

Grove at night. Cooper looks ahead and says, “That’s where 
Ill find Asami.” The Log Lady appears and says, “Watch.” 
Cooper explains, “The Black Lodge isn’t in this world. Inside 
there's a red room.” The commercial shows footage from the 
series finale of Cooper entering Glastonbury Grove then 
disappearing into the red curtains. Inside he sees Asami, who 
says “Cooper” in backwards talk. He reaches for her, and we 
see a close-up of their hands clasping over the zig-zag floor of 
the Red Room. There is a bright flash of light, and both Cooper 
and Asami end up on the ground outside Glastonbury Grove. 
Ken rushes to Asami, who says something in Japanese. Ken 
replies they should have a Georgia Coffee. Cooper says, “Great 
idea, Ken! Brewed rich! Tastes incredible! Georgias all 
around!” The commercial ends with all the characters 
standing in the forest drinking from cans of Georgia Coffee as 
Cooper gives the “thumbs-up” sign. 
Comments: The fourth and final Georgia Coffee commercial 
is much different from the others. Cooper and the deputies 
have left the Sheriff's station and traveled to Glastonbury 
Grove—the doorway to the Black Lodge. Even though this is 
a commercial version of the Black Lodge, Lynch—and Coo 
per—still treat the subject with a certain amount of awe. 
Cooper is far more subdued here than in previous ads. He 
describes some detail about the Black Lodge, telling his 
companions (and the viewer) that the Lodge is not of this 
world, and that it contains the red room. While these are not 
great revelations, Lynch, through Cooper, is being more direct 
than usual. 

Lynch is aware that this is the climax of the story. Cooper 
is more cautious, and the Log Lady changes her standard line 
from “It’s true” to the simple—but vague—command of “Watch.” 
Something is about to happen and, indeed, Cooper succeeds 
in rescuing Asami by simply pulling her out of the Black Lodge! 
(Does this mean he has achieved perfect courage?) We never 
find out how or why Asami got trapped in the Black Lodge, but 
these, and other story points, are secondary to the commercial’s 
primary purpose of selling Georgia Coffee. 


Not included in this report are a couple of other Lynch 
commercials that we either haven't seen at all or haven't seen 
since their original airings, so we thought it best to exclude 
them: a ten-second trailer for Michael Jackson's Dangerous 
tour; a Karl Lagerfeld commercial featuring Daryl Hannah; and 
‘an Alka Seltzer Plus commercial. ma 
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I998 Twin Peaks Fan Festival 


The Third Annual Twin Peaks Fan Festival met in 
Washington state August 11-13, and fans from as far away 
as England and Germany gathered to meet cast members, 
visit filming sites, and discuss their favorite television 
program. 

Jan D’Arcy (Sylvia Horne) and Michael Anderson 
(Little Man From Another Place) were able to return this 
year, joined by Jack Nance (Pete Martell), who has 
appeared in a number of Lynch projects including the 
starring role in Eraserhead. Scheduling problems and 
emergencies forced the cancellations of several other 
stars who had hoped to attend, although Catherine 
Coulson, who was playing the Duchess of York in Richard 
Il at the Shakespeare Festival in Medford, Oregon, sent a 
recorded message saying she was with the fans in spirit. 
Frank Silva was expected to attend the kickoff dinner 
Friday but didn’t make it. If he had, he may have been 
unrecognizable—he’s cut off his long hair! 

Although David Lynch did not attend the Festival, 
fans could see him on tape in the Festival’s video room. 
As a guest on the Jonathan Ross show in Britain, Lynch 
explained how he made ends meet while filming Eraserhead 
by installing plumbing for his landlord. “It’s a very 
satisfying thing to direct water successfully,” he said. 
Asked about the artificial bird at the end of Blue Velvet, he 
replied, “It isn’t an artificial bird. It’s a real bird playing 
a role, and this is what came out.” 


Friday: 

Nance arrived Friday morning, having worked late the 
night before on a prison riot movie in which he was 
strapped to an electric chair by rebellious inmates. “So 
who did put that fish in the percolator?” fans asked him. 
“Come on,” he said. “You know that!” 

Not surprisingly, Anderson was wonderfully enter- 
taining at the kickoff dinner. “Gee, what’s up?” he asked 
the fans, as if he didn’t know. “I guess everybody saw The 


X-Files. What a blast!” Alas, he didn’t bring his degree in 


hotel management from his episode (“Humbug”). 

“I had a car accident,” Anderson said. “I was going 
down the 405. Somebody, let’s call him another driver, ran 
into me at fifty miles an hour. My truck tumbled down the 
road like a pair of dice. It was really exciting, bouncing off 
one end of the car, waiting for that sudden big stop at the 
end. But it never came. Big surprise, I was still there! I 
did have a broken neck, can you imagine? No damage. 
Just paralyzed from the neck up, but nobody will notice 
that.” 

It did put a crimp in his activities, though. “Did 
anyone get their tapes? Oops!” Mike had been recording 
backwards answering machine messages and the like (see 
WIP 15) through ads on the Internet and Net Guide. But he 
was recovering from his accident for four months and 
couldn’t answer his correspondence. The fans must have 
thought, “What an attitude!” Anderson then demon- 
strated his backward-speaking abilities. 

Jan D’Arcy spoke about her part on The X-Files 
(‘Tooms’) and her attendance at a recent XF convention. 
(She was up for a part in “Excelsis Dei,” but that didn’t 
work out. However, she will probably make another 
appearance on the show this season.) She also told about 


her role on The 
Outer Limits, ap- 
pearing on Show- 
time that very 
weekend (“I play 
this 65-year old 
alien.”). Other 
recent work in- 
cludes a role asa 
Catholic nun op- 
posite Frances 
Fisher in The Other 
Mother, and a lead 
in a show, Shat- 
tering Pains, writ- 
ten by the wife of 
Northern 
Exposure’s John 
Cullum. D?’Arcy 
ended up working 
on the show for a 
couple of months. 

Jack Nance spoke next and seemed somewhat amazed 
at the continued interest in Twin Peaks. “We were 
canceled a while back, in case you all hadn’t heard,” he 
joked as the audience burst into laughter. He mentioned 
that he had enjoyed meeting and talking with fans through- 
out the day. He was looking forward to watching Lynch’s 
The Grandmother at the Seattle Art Museum the next 
night—it had been over twenty-five years since he'd seen 
it, but it was “a big influence.” Watching it was like 
“sitting for forty-five minutes on an electric chair. | came 
out of the screening room with [Eraserhead protagonist] 
Henry’s hair! It stayed like that for six years.” 

Nance has been keeping busy working on a couple of 
genre films. The Demolitionist is the aforementioned 
prison film. He expected another movie, Voodoo, to get 
him a trip to Haiti, but the film turned out to be ‘about a 
bunch of white college kids running around in a morgue.” 
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Jan D’Arcy 


Saturday: 

One fan from California, Josh Eisenstadt, had planned 
to host a trivia contest Saturday morning, but people were 
too wiped out from staying up late Friday night. 

Many fans visited various Snoqualmie area filming 
locations, either as part of the Saturday bus tour or the 
Sunday visit to the Kiana Lodge. They'd peer in the front 
door of the Weyerhaeuser office to see the reception 
window where Lucy Moran worked (in the pilot episode), or 
wonder what happened to the traffic light at Sparkwood 
and 21 (it was installed only for the series and the movie), 
or have their pictures taken at the spot in the Kiana Lodge 
where Sheriff Truman told Leland about Laura’s death. 

Greg Olson, film curator of the Seattle Art Museum, 
hosted Saturday night at the movies. The three-hundred- 
seat theater drew Seattle area film buffs, providing a 
bigger crowd than the rest of the Festival; it was, in fact, 
an overflow audience, and some people had to be turned 
away. The first film, introduced by Nance, was Lynch's 
early, obscure work The Grandmother (see our article 
beginning on page 2). Nance met Lynch through a mutual 
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friend who thought 
he’d be interested in 
Lynch’s latest 
project—Eraserhead. 
“David gave me sev- 
eral pages of this 
script. It was kind of 
confusing, a little un- 
orthodox. I didn’t 
quite get it.” But 
Lynch told him to read 
it over and think 
about it, and come 
back the next day fora 
screening of The 
Grandmother. He said, 
“Suddenly I saw what 
Eraserhead was about. Suddenly there was nothing more 
in the world | wanted to do than Eraserhead.” As for that 
notorious hairdo (which was tended by his then-wife 
Catherine Coulson), Lynch assured him: “Jack, one of 
these days, guys are going to be trying to get their hair like 
that.” 

Nance insisted that the only legal copy is a tape Lynch 
“keeps in a shoebox,” although bootleg copies are in 
circulation. (The Seattle Art Museum showing, of course, 
came from a legitimate copy directly from Asymmetrical, 
Lynch’s production company.) The screening drew wild 
applause. 

The Grandmother was followed by a screening of Fire 
Walk with Me, for which almost everyone stayed. The 
audience applauded the opening credits and again when 
the Twin Peaks theme began a half hour into the film. All 
in all, the crowd was very responsive. 

The evening concluded with Chris Matthews’ stage 
sequel to Twin Peaks, although by this time it was after 11 
p-m. (His first sequel, incidentally, has been performed 
at a Seattle theater. See WIP 18.) The small crowd learned 
that in Matthews’ TP world, the Bookhouse has burned 
down, Hawk has doubts about police work and wants to 
join the priesthood, and the bad Dale comes out at a 
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disastrous stand-up comedy contest at the Roadhouse. 


Sunday: 

This year, fewer events were scheduled for the final 
day. Beginning around 10:30 a.m., fans met at the Kiana 
Lodge on Bainbridge Island, the location for several key 
Peaks scenes. For the next few hours they were allowed 
to tour the beautiful grounds and see, for instance, where 
Laura Palmer washed ashore wrapped in plastic. As in 
previous years, some availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to be wrapped up and lie on the ground as others 
snapped photos of the new “victims.” 

The festival concluded at a North Bend city park, 
where a cherry pie party started around 2:00 in the 
afternoon. 

Pat and Don Shook again organized the Festival, and 
we appreciate the great amount of time and work they have 
put into it! 

[This year, no one from Wrapped in Plastic was able to 
attend. This article is based ona report filed by John J. Pierce, 
plus additional information supplied by Greg Olson. Our 
thanks go out to both of them. Next year, we plan to be at the 
festival!) ai 
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Michael Anderson and Jack Nance 


August 22 1995 
Festival Friend 
Thank you for making 
pleasant for everyone The 
how respectful you were we appreciate your 
kindness and help It was especially 
generous you to sure all the fans 
had rides to all 
Michael Anderson, 
Nance look forward to 
August 9 10 and 11 
to Don Davis Michael 
and Kimmy Robertson 
Sheryl and Piper 
some of our festival 
Coulson and Al Strobel 
has expressed interest 
their schedules permit 
We plan to have the 
Christmas 
right 
Thank you again 
[_ Don and Pat Shook 
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Horse Wendy 
and the agents of 
Laurie along with 
favorites Catherine 
Each of these stars 
in joining if 
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TWIN PEAKS FANS' FESTIVAL ITEMS FOR SALE 

$12. 
$12. 
$12. 
$12. 
$12. 
$12. 


Shirt 
Shirt 


1993 T 
1994 T 
1995 T Shirt 

1996 T shirt (Available after May 
Interpretation Book by Pat Shook 
Pictorial Book of Stars by Pat Shook 
1992 Newspaper Map 

1992 Twin Peaks Festival Map 

Coffee Mug 

Travel Mug 

Hat 

Al Stroebel T Shirt 

Catherine Coulson T Shirt 

Post Cards 
1993 Festival 
Pencils 


1) 


$5. 


Badges 


Postage and Handling 


$2.00 per item; $6.00 max. 
Send and make checks to: 
Peaks of Romeo 
8900 N. Dutchess 


Romeo, Mi. 48065 


MOON OVER MIAMI, Part 2 


Wrapped in Plastic 17, our “Harley Peyton Issue,” contained 
a retrospective of the writer/producer’s work. In addition to 
his Twin Peaks episodes, the issue included episode guides for 
his two television series, Route 66 and Moon Over Miam. 

We weren’t sure what the response would be to the 
supplemental material. We included it because we enjoyed his 
non-TP work, and a Peyton issue required that it be there. 

We were a bit surprised that, in fact, the Moon Over Miami 
feature generated a number of very favorable responses. 
Apparently many of our readers remember the show fondly and 
enjoyed seeing it covered so extensively. At the same time, our 
guide did have some shortcomings; we were missing one 
complete episode on tape and half of another. A previous 
notice in WIP announcing our need generated zero responses, 
but we were luckier this time around. Hence, we can now 
provide the conclusion of our report. 

First, a special thanks to Davida Breier and Keith Martin 
for sending us tapes of the missing episodes. We enjoyed 
finally getting to see them after all this time. 

An additional treat was getting a letter from Keith Gow, a 
long-time WIP reader from Australia. There, Moon Over Miami 
aired in its entirety. (Remember that in the U.S., ABC pre- 
empted the final two episodes, depriving regular viewers of 
seeing the culmination of the Walter Tatum/Gwen Cross 
romance in a Peyton-directed finale.) Keith kindly provided 
detailed plot synopses and credits in the same format we have 
used. Below, then, are reports on the missing episodes. 

One final note. We stumbled upon a copy of Entertainment 
Weekly 188 (September 17, 1993), the fall TV preview issue. 
It featured a nice large color photo of stars Bill Campbell and 
Ally Walker on location. The magazine’s write-up, unfortu- 
nately, was fairly harsh: “Desperately hoping that the 
incessantly glib verbal by-play in this show will make viewers 
think of it as a Moonlighting for the ‘90s, ABC changed the title 
of the series from Do the Strand...to the more memory-jogging 
Moon Over Miami. South Beach Snoozer is more like it.” Gotta 
agree with them that Strand was a poor title. Their prediction 
turned out to be quite accurate: “We give them...three [months] 
before their series is canceled.” 

Here then are the episodes missing from our previous 


report: 


4. FAREWELL MY LOVELIES (10/6/93) 


Guest Starring John Ratzenberger (Norman); Written by Mark B- 


Perry; Directed by Lorraine Senna Ferrara; Featuring Rita Rehn 
(Myriam), Donna Kimball (Brenda), Mason Davis (Surly Kid), Phyllis 
Sukoff (Peggy Sanders), Guillermo Gentile (Rocha), Laird Stuart 
(Auctioneer) 

Gwen rents an apartment, finally allowing her to move out 
of the office, where she has been living. 

It’s slow at work—no cases have come in. Gwen suggests 
they go find a case. Walter gives Gwen “detective lessons.” 
She picks a man and bets Walter she can successfully follow 
him home without being noticed. To his surprise, she does 
so. 

That evening, she spots the man again. She follows him 
home—but it’s a different house! His wife and child greet him. 

Gwen thinks the man is a bigamist and wants to inves- 
tigate. Walter says no. Nevertheless, Gwen does so and learns 
that the man does, indeed, have two families. Later, she 
comes upon him as he leaps off a bridge. The police can’t find 
the body; Gwen blames herself for the tragedy. 

Walter and Gwen attend the funeral and meet the wives. 
The man had different names for each of his identities. (He 
told Gwen his name was Norman.) Later, the wives hire 
Walter to find “Norman”—he’s cleaned out both of their bank 
accounts. Walter and Gwen learn that Norman is alive— 
someone saw him after his “death"—and will be attending a 
baseball card auction to buy a card that will complete a set 
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worth $65,000. Walter and Gwen catch him and turn the card 
set over to his wives. 

Comments: This is one of the funnier episodes, particularly 
the funeral scene in which Norman’s various names are 
revealed. Also, Ally Walker contributes an amusing perfor- 
mance whereby Gwen becomes outraged that Norman has 
deceived her, then obsessed with tracking him down. 


9. QUIERO VIVIR! (11/17/93) 

Guest Starring Wayne Péré (Eduardo), Glenda Diaz-Rigau (Vera), 
Mayte Vilan (Gaby), Mario Ernesto Sanchez (Xavier), and J.C. Quinn 
(Barnes); Written by Ellen Herman; Directed by Melanie Mayron; 
Featuring Carlos Cestero (Haines), Ruben Rabasa (El General), 
Adrianna Cantano (Julia Varga), Sal Saizarbitoria (Handsome Man), 
Anna Alba (Hostess), Greg Reese (Guard), and Linda Fionte (Guard) 

Walter breaks up with an actress, Julia Varga, of the 
television series Quiero Vivir!; immediately afterward, she falls 
out of her apartment to her death. Barnes thinks Walter is 
involved in the actress’s death. 

Walter and Gwen meet with Xavier, head writer for Quiero 
Vivir! He says Varga killed herself over actor Eduardo, whom 
she was also seeing. Varga was using Walter (and others) to 
make Eduardo jealous. 

Walter doesn’t believe Varga committed suicide; he thinks 
it’s murder. But then Barnes arrests him for the crime! 

While Walter is in jail, Gwen, Tito, and Billie investigate. 
Gwen thinks Eduardo is responsible for Varga’s death. They 
study outtakes of the show, hoping to find some clue. They 
see evidence that Varga was blackmailing Eduardo: “The past 
is not dead.” They end up learning the scandal involved 
Eduardo’s green card and his wife, Vera. 

Later, Eduardo confesses to Barnes. He enters prison 
while Walter is released. But actress Gaby tells Walter that 
Eduardo must be innocent—at the time of Varga’s death, he 
was sleeping with her. Eduardo tells Walter that Gaby’s story 
is just wishful thinking; he killed Varga out of jealousy—she 
was in love with Walter. But Vera says Eduardo killed Varga 
out of his love for Vera. 

Tito finds blood in Varga’s room; it matches Vera's. 
Eduardo is freed; Vera is locked up. Eduardo is upset at 
Walter. Walter talks with him later and finds a knife stuck in 
his back—just as Barnes walks up. 

Vera is freed, and Walter locked up again. Gwen 

confronts Vera on the set (during a live telecast!?!), but Xavier 
confesses to killing both Varga and Eduardo out of his love for 
Vera. Barnes arrests Xavier. 
Comments: This is the most complex, convoluted episode of 
the series, yet intentionally so—it seems to relish its constant 
twists and turns. Actually, the first half is structured very 
generically; it’s during the second half that the rug gets pulled 
out from under the viewer, who is sent on a roller coaster till 
the finish. Not only are characters bouncing in and out of jail 
at an astonishing pace, but the plots keep multiplying and— 
unbelievably—tie into each other at the end: the detective’s 
investigation, the Quiero Vivir! “on-set” plot, and finally the 
Quiero Vivir! “off-set” plot. Frankly, we’re not sure if all of the 
various plot threads are completely wrapped up by the end, but 
we don’t care; it was a great ride. 


11. SMALL PACKAGES 
Guest Starring Natalija Nogulich (Kyla Tamay), John Ottavino (Gig), 
Sydney Walsh (Kate Hammond), Joshua & Justin Gluck (Gordy), 
and J.C. Quinn (Barnes); Written by Ellen Herman & Mark B. Perry; 
Directed by Allan Arkush; Featuring Marc Macaulay (Maury), An- 
thony R. Jones (Greenbottom), Sandra Thigpen (Ava Carlson), 
Angelo Di Mascio Jr. (Chick), and Vivienne Sendaydiego (Clerk). 
When Kate Hammond's home is broken into by a masked 
man, she realizes it is time for her and baby son Gordy to leave. 
She leaves her child in Walter’s less-than-capable hands and 


then disappears. 

While trying to figure out what is going on, Gwen is called 
in to help “babysit,” which she resents—is Walter asking her 
just because she’s a woman? Besides, she doesn’t like kids 
much. Soon after, Kate’s husband Jenna is found dead. 
Barnes has already decided the case is “open and shut”"— 
Jenna was having an affair, and Kate shot him in a jealous 
rage. 

Walter isn’t convinced. Kate still hasn’t made her 
whereabouts known, so Walter and Gwen decide to find “the 
other woman.” No one at Jenna’s office can help, but a quick 
search of his office turns up a pile of receipts for flowers to be 
sent to one Kyla Tamay. 

Tamay seems a little on edge; she is the curator of a 
museum from which a pair of diamonds were stolen. She 
claims that Jenna was a business associate, nothing more. As 
soon as Walter and Gwen leave, however, Tamay confides in 
her associate Gig that she killed Jenna when he wouldn't 
reveal where the diamonds were. She also recognized the baby 
Walter and Gwen had with them as Gordy because of the 
unique baby rattle he had. 

Child Protective Services is pressuring Walter to turn the 
child over to them or be charged with aiding and abetting Kate. 
Gwen, who had become attached to the child, reluctantly 
agrees it is the best thing to do. 

When Kate arrives for Gordy, Walter has to explain the 
situation. Kate is desperate to have the child back, so Walter 
and Gwen go to Child Protective Services, but discover the 
person who took the baby was not an employee of the agency. 

Tamay and associates try to bribe Gwen for the return of 
the child, but Tito has traced the call. With Walter, Gwen, and 
Tito closing in, Tamay, Gig, and Chick ditch the baby in a 
magician’s box at the circus (where Walter and friends have 
found them). Gwen finds Gordy just as the box is ready to be 
impaled by a magician’s swords. 

Tamay, Gig, and Chick are taken into custody, and the 
diamonds are found by accident inside the baby’s rattle. Gwen 
is upset to see Gordy leave the office; Walter suggests she get 


a pet. 


12. WATCHING THE DETECTIVES 

Guest Starring Karen Black (Lorraine Pitzer), Gene Lithgow (Charlie 
Diggs), Willie Garson (Wayland Parker), and J.C. Quinn (Barnes); 
Wnittten & Directed by Harley Peyton; Featuring Kim Cozort (Darlene), 
Keith Hudson (The Kid), Ellen Simmons (Louise Diggs), Jim Greene 
(Mr. Melvin), Hugh Bennett (The Old Man), David Mandel (Baffle), 
and John J. Wilson (The Stranger). 

Charlie Diggs has escaped from prison. His mother, 
Louise, is terribly worried something is going to happen to 
him, so she asks Walter to find him and keep an eye on him. 
Charlie was very much in love with Darlene so, in all 
likelihood, he'll be found with her. 

Walter and Gwen set up surveillance in the apartment 
across from Darlene’s place. While there, they meet the 
building superintendent (Mr. Melvin) and another resident, 
Lorraine Pitzer. She seems to be the building’s gossip who 
wants to know who these “newly-wed” new residents are. 

Meanwhile, in the street below, a stranger is keeping 
watch on both Darlene’s apartment as well as Walter and 
Gwen's stakeout. 

Barnes tells Walter and Gwen that Charlie has been set 
up and, possibly, Wayland Parker (the brother of the man 
Charlie’s testimony put away for life) has paid a hitman to kill 
Charlie. 

Left with very little, Walter and Gwen are stuck in the 
apartment together. Walter shows Gwen how Tequila slammers 
should be served (with salt and lime), and the two of them get 
very drunk. They kiss, and Gwen passes out. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Melvin discovers that Lorraine Pitzer has 
a gun—and she knows how to use it. 

The next day Charlie arrives at Darlene’s apartment. 
Gwen meets with him. Walter sees Gwen and Charlie in one 
room and Lorraine in the next. He tries to signal for Gwen to 


leave, but she doesn’t understand. Lorraine confronts Charlie 
with Gwen and is going to shoot him. Gwen tries desperately 
to dissuade her. Lorraine decides to kill both of them. Walter 
bursts in and knocks Lorraine to the ground. The mysterious 
stranger who had been watching everyone is a policeman; he 
arrests Lorraine. Charlie is reunited with Darlene. 

Walter and Gwen are walking along the beach discussing 

the previous night. They finally reveal their attraction to each 
other, without the influence of alcohol, and kiss again. Tito 
is left to say to himself, “It’s about time.” Walter and Gwen run 
off to play in the sea. 
Comments: Peyton was aware that this would be the final 
episode. In the teaser Gwen is again watching the film that 
inspired her to jump ship in the first episode. Walter and 
Gwen’s teasing of each other is obviously building here to the 
kiss. They also reminisce about previous cases we've seen, 
such as Avalon from “Cinderello” and baby Gordy from “Small 
Packages.” Peyton’s directing here is quite accomplished. 

One final note: The character of Billie did not appear in 
the final two episodes, though Tito missed her a lot. 
Peyton’s Parlance: 

After watching the film where the woman jumps ship: 

Walter: “Who says life isn’t like the movies?” 

Gwen: “If only.” 

Walter: “Oh, | don’t know. Market research that changes out 
endings, gum under the seats, previews that make things look 
better than they really are...maybe we're better off being 
human.” 

Gwen: “Spoil sport.” 

Walter: “Gwen, life is slow, life is predictable, and—I regret 
this almost as much as you do—life is what happens next. And 
what happens next rarely is all that surprising.” 

Louise Diggs walks in— 


Louise: “Help me!” 
—and faints. 
Walter: “Or everything | know is completely wrong.” 
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We failed to get caught up on our letters last issue, so we’re going 
to try again. 


Dear WIP, 

Two years ago | discovered Twin Peaks, the best show ever 
to appear on television. Now, | just discovered Wrapped in 
Plastic. Congratulations and thank you for this great dream. 
Twin Peaks is not dead yet thanks to you and to all the fans. 
I would like to make some observations: 

(1) In WIP 11 on page 13, you referred to the Jacques 
Renault alibi for Laura’s murder as “the greatest error in the 
Twin Peaks narrative.” 1 don’t think this was a mistake. 
Cooper said, “The blood on the note was tested. It doesn't 
match Leo’s, Jacques’, Laura’s, or Ronette’s.” | learned that 
blood type is not the only way to identify someone’s blood. Two 
people can have AB-negative blood, but there are still differ- 
ences in the DNA, which is even more important. So the fact 
that Jacques’ blood was AB-negative doesn’t mean it matches 
the AB-negative blood found on the note. 

(2) Why is everybody complaining about the second- 
season opening? | think this “boring premiere” is a relaxing, 
well-written, and well-acted episode. In fact, this is one of the 
only episodes where we have the chance to see good character 
development (much better than the awful episodes 2010- 
2016). 

(3) Do you think the blue rose is related to Project Blue 
Book? 

(4) In response to Ross Dudle’s letter in WIP 16, | would 
like to say that the fact that Ronette had flashes from Laura’s 
murder, even if she was thrown out of the train, can be 
explained. In episode 2006, Mike said that “the gifted and the 
damned” can see Bob. So we can assume Ronette is gifted in 
the same way Maddy is. | mean, in episode 2001, Maddy saw 
a vision of blood on the floor (Laura’s blood?), and she didn’t 
witness Laura’s murder. Gifted people can have visions of 
things they didn’t see, right? 

Thank you and keep up the good work. 

Jocelyn Bannon 
Canada 


Thanks for your letter, Jocelyn. To respond to a few of your 
observations: 

(1) You don’t quote the part that contains the error. In episode 
1005, Dr. Hayward tells Cooper, “Jacques Renault’s blood is AB- 
negative.” But in the second-season premiere, we learn that 
Jacques does not have AB-negative blood, which is on the note 
found at the crime scene. DNA aside, Jacques’ blood either is or isn t 
AB-negative, and the series gives us two answers. 

(2) Part of the reason for the criticisms about the “boring” 
opening of episode 2001 is its placement. In any other episode, a 
leisurely opening would have been fine. But for this episode, viewer 
anticipation had been building for several months (over the summer 
during the break) to learn (a) who killed Laura and (b) who shot 
Cooper. Remember two other things: (a) although ratings were good, 
they had dropped steadily since the pilot, and (b) viewers were 
beginning to feel the writers were toying with them, stringing them 
along in a big joke. Taking all of this into consideration, it was 
probably a miscalculation to begin the second season so slowly. 
Numerous viewers turned off the episode while still in progress, 
convinced they were being unfairly manipulated. Some people 
think this was the beginning of the end for the show’s chance at 
regaining dominant ratings. 

We’re not arguing aesthetics here. We applaud Lynch and 


Write to us at: 

Wrapped in Plastic 

1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
(Letters may be edited for 
space and/or clarity) 
E-mail address: 
70473.2254@compuserve.com 


By 


Frost for breaking many television conventions, including chal- 
lenging the audience beyond what was expected for a TV program. 
Nevertheless, this specific experiment in the second-season pre- 
miere probably backfired. 

Watching the show now on tape, or on Bravo, doesn't recreate 
the anticipation and expectations fans felt back in 1990 after having 
to wait so long for that new episode. Enjoyment of something is 
generally dictated by expectations, which were extremely high for 
the second-season premiere. Anything less than a blockbuster 
episode was almost bound to disappoint at the time. 

(3) We doubt it, but we wouldn’t rule it out. 

(4) One minor point. Maddy’s vision probably was a premo- 
nition of her own blood, nota flashback of Laura’s. Laura was killed 
in the abandoned train car, while Maddy died in the Palmer home. 


Hey, 
Reasons to oppose a Twin Peaks/X-Files crossover #424: 
Picture the scene: an FBI headquarters somewhere in the 
American Heartland. Agents Mulder and Scully stare intently 
at a computer screen of data. The office door crashes open; it 
is Dale Cooper. 
COOPER: “Woo! Man! Traffic! Jeez! Hey Dennis, I could do 
with a glass of milk, something to cool me down pronto! 


Whew! I like the duds too; sick of all those ripped stockings 
I guess?” 
MULDER: “I’m sorry bud, you must have the wrong floor. 


Mailmen are meant to check all packages in at reception.” 
COOPER: “Dennis! It’s me! Dale! Dale Cooper!” 

MULDER: “Look Mr. Hooper, we’re real busy. Could ya’ maybe 
go back downstairs and ask where it is you're meant to be? 
Don’t you clean out the dog pound?” 

COOPER: “Uh, Dennis? Dennis Bryson? You are Dennis, 
right? AKA Denise Bryson AKA Miss Colorado 1991?” 
SCULLY: “No, this is Fox Mulder AKA Spooky Mulder AKA 
Cuddlebunny to intimate friends.” 

COOPER: [pause] “Whoa...Doppelganger!” 

I was looking through some back issues of WIP. Maybe I’m 
really slow on the uptake and everyone has already thought 
about this (and discarded it), but I've yet to see the following 
idea put forward in print. Basically, it rests on three 
components: 

1. That Mike and Bob are from a planet of corn. (WIP 10) 
2. That the owls are a nod to Whitley Streiber’s UFO abduction 
theories. 

3. That the Air Force was monitoring the area around Twin 
Peaks. 

Taking all this together, would it be too much to suggest 
that the denizens of the Lodges are/were from outer space? 
Peaks doesn’t reveal too much about the origins of Mike, Bob, 
and so on, so maybe they're aliens. It’s not something I know 
too much about, but I have read that some folks believe that (a) 
our ancestors came from/were visited by beings from space 
(hence the advanced state of civilizations like the Egyptians 
and Aztecs) or (b) that spiritual/religious manifestations are a 
result of UFO activity. 

I’m not sure whether such a notion has any fundamental 
impact on our understanding of TP as a whole, but I’m sure 
readers could come up with something. If Bob were from 
another planet, is he still evil? Is there such a thing as 
universal morality? 

‘Bye, 
Douglas Baptie 
Scotland 
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I saw my first XF-influenced TV ad. This 
black screen, XF-ish music, white text, “The 
Real cheap!! 


P.S.: XF snippet: 
was for a college: 
knowledge is out there,” fade to static. 


Dear JT and CM; 

When the Giant tells Agent Cooper “The owls are not what 
they seem,” we must not forget the other two clues he gives, 
namely “There is a man in a smiling bag” and “Without 
chemicals, he points.” These clues are inseparable. All three 
say the same thing. The “without chemicals” clue refers to 
Cooper’s interrogation of Mike. During that interrogation, 
Mike says “to stop him!” and points to the picture of Bob. The 
smiling bag clue refers to the fact that Bob kills Jacques 
Renault (Cooper, of course, knows Leland killed Jacques; 
hence Bob=Leland). The owls clue refers to Bob's ability to take 
on many forms—Leland, Windom Earle, and eventually Coo- 
per himself. So, all three clues say the same thing—Bob is the 
killer, but only a few can see him as he truly is. 

Ray Lee 
Springfield, VA 


Dear Craig, John, and Wrapped in Plastic, 

In the WIP 15 letters column, John J. Pierce refers to 
David Lavery’s belief (expressed in WIP 13 and Full of Secrets) 
that “Cooper always had Bob within him and was the actual 
killer of Caroline Earle.” I’m sure that Mr. Pierce realizes the 
flaw in Lavery’s argument, as do I. If Cooper had killed 
Caroline, then why did Windom Earle say, upon discovering 
the key to the Black Lodge, “I haven’t been this excited since 
I punctured Caroline’s aorta.” Cooper didn’t kill Caroline. 
Sincerely, 

Scott L. Spencer 


Dear Craig and John, 

Enclosed is a photo of me and Kyle MacLachlan on the set 
of his new show The Conversation. 
San Francisco on March 31, 1995. 
Adam Steinberg 
San Rafael, CA 
Notice my Laura Palmer T-shirt? 


The photo was taken in 


P:S.: 


Dear WIP, 

No doubt letters and postcards are pouring into WIP 
pointing out two errors in my essay in issue #16, “The Nine 
Billion Names of Windom Earle.” In case they are not, let me 
be the first to make the following corrections: 

(1) It is stated quite clearly in the pilot episode that Laura 
is 17, not 18, as I'd suggested. 

(2) In the “European” version of the pilot a tattoo reading 
“FBI” is not visible on Bob’s upper arm, as | stated after 
checking my bleary video copy of same a couple of times. 
Anyone watching the pilot on laserdisc, as | just have, will see 
that Bob’s tattoo clearly reads “FIRE” (in large letters) “WALK 
WITH ME” (in smaller ones). 

Whoops! However, these mistakes do not strike at the 


heart of my essay’s major claim, that David Lynch and Mark 
Frost planted clues to the various Twin Peaks mysteries in 
their use of anagrams and numerical gematria, particularly in 
their use of numbers that can be factored out to 18 (suggesting 
666, the Number of the Beast). It was while watching the pilot 
that I picked up this further confirmation of Lynch’s play with 
numbers and letters. In it we see Cooper opening and reading 
Laura’s diary (the one in her safety deposit box, not the “secret” 
one) in the presence of Sheriff Truman. The last entry, he 
says, is dated Thursday, February 23. He reads, “‘Nervous 
about meeting J tonight.’ That’s the letter J, Diane,” he adds 
to his pocket tape recorder. This dialogue follows: 

COOPER: “That’s something to get started on.” 

TRUMAN: “Yeah, that’s one out of 26.” 

COOPER: “One out of 26. [Flips diary pages.] Diane, I've 
just turned back 18 days to Day One.” 

And indeed February 5 is given as “Day One” in Laura’s 
handwriting, as we see in closeup. Already, in the pilot 
episode, Lynch signals his interest in the properties of the 
alphabet and in the number 18. 

Gregg Rickman 
San Francisco, CA 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I've recently discovered Twin Peaks. Where is the town 
supposed to be located? The fir trees and mountains automatical- 
ly tell me that it’s in the northwest corner of the U.S. But why 
are almost all Canadians in the series (except for the crooked 
Mountie) French-Canadian, when Quebec is in eastern Canada? 
French isn’t all that common in western Canada (eh). Is there 
some logical explanation for this that I’m missing? 

Trevor Cavanagh 
Ontario, Canada 


In Cooper’s first scene in the pilot, he reports that Twin Peaks is 
“five miles south of the Canadian border, twelve miles west of the 
state line.” Other references place the town in the state of Wash- 
ington. The preponderance of French-speaking Canadians is 
probably nothing more than a short-hand way to establish their 
residence in another country. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I tremendously enjoyed Rhonda Wilcox’s “Beyond the 
Borders” (WIP 17). 1 can’t get enough of stuff like this. Still, 
I've noticed a tendency on the part of critics to regard the 
possession of Cooper by Bob in 7P’s final episode as a kind of 
inevitable Ragnarok. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
‘this was intended as a cliffhanger, a link to a third season that 
never was. I feel certain that the third season would have 
dealt with Cooper’s struggle to throw off the evil influence of 
Bob and gain new spiritual strength by doing so. As it is, the 
final scene underscores the depths Twin Peaks moved into 
during the second season. The first season ended with 
Cooper fallen with a gunshot wound; the second season closes 
with him tainted by Bob. In the former we have a purely 
physical threat; in the latter, a purely spiritual one. 

I noted that a reader in WIP 17 expressed a dislike for 
Laura Dern. I feel compelled to offer a few comments in her 
defense. Laura is, of course, not a classic beauty like Sherilyn 
Fenn. Rather, she is what | think of as “agonizingly beautiful.” 
My heart breaks every time | look at her. It’s impossible to think 
of anyone else as Sandy in Blue Velvet. Her first appearance 
in that film—where Sandy steps out of the shadows—is one of 
the most moving and haunting images ever captured on film. 
Laura also greatly enhanced the believability of Jurassic Park. 
Can you imagine someone like Julia Roberts or Kim Basinger 
in that role? (“I are a scientist!”) Anyway, here’s to you, Peanut! 
Charles Hoffman 
Carnegie, PA 


Dear WIP, 
My first encounter with Twin Peaks was the so-called 
European ending, but I didn’t know at the time there was a 
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difference. Though puzzled by the apparent conclusion of 
Laura’s murder, | deduced something had to happen in the 
remaining twenty-nine episodes and movie. After the first 
episode it became obvious the murder had not been solved as 
there was no mention of this Bob guy. I wondered if it was a 
flashback or what and trudged on. Episode 3 gave me the 
answer to the riddle: IT WAS A DREAM. What had happened 
at the end of the pilot with Bob and Mike and the candles 
(“Make a wish”) was all a dream that Cooper could not 
remember—a re-occurring dream, | might add, as he has parts 
of it again in episode 2. How cool. So | watched anticipating 
the appearance of Bob (I thought everybody did); to me this gave 
a sense of closure to the whole series. If Bob had shown up 
without any previous appearance, that would have seemed 
like an afterthought. With his appearance in Cooper’s dream, 
it becomes a stroke of genius. So! kept going back to the pilot 
and studying the onginal dream, noting what Mike has to say. 
Everyone seems to think he is a good guy because he helps 
Cooper. Wrong! He only says he saw the face of God and cut 
off his evil tattooed arm. Couldn’t he be a liar and have cut off 
the arm to exist in two worlds simultaneously? 

Steve Brewster 

Kansas City, KS 


Dear Spectrum/ Wrapped in Plastic: 

Your complaints about The X-Files being “notorious for 
sucker-punching the viewer with unfinished stories and 
dangling subplots” puzzled me. These are a bad thing in XF, 
but they are okay in Twin Peaks? Let's face it, TP has a lot of 
unfinished stories and dangling subplots, and | have yet to see 
you criticize it for this in the same harshness and consistency 
that you do for XF. Instead you praise TP and declare it one 
of the greatest series ever. 

TP’s producers and writers had opportunities to wrap up 
all of the stories. They had to know their show was in danger 
of being canceled, and they could have resolved everything, 
but they didn’t. Then a movie was made. They could have 
wrapped up everything in that, but they didn’t. You watch XF 
and declare that “Mulder’s fate [from the second season finale] 
must be shown.” What about Twin Peaks and Cooper’s fate? We 
are still waiting for Cooper to come out of the bathroom! But 
no criticism from you! 

Now let me emphasize that I am not saying you are wrong 
for criticizing XF for unfinished stories and dangling subplots. 
Quite the contrary, you are right! But I do not understand why 
these are bad in XF but okay in TP. You can say that Twin Peaks 
is a far better series than The X-Files, but far better unfinished 
stories are still unfinished. 

And if you say that these things were not okay in 7P, then 
please show me where in WIP you criticized the show for this 
with the same degree of harshness that you did for XF. 

I also think you missed the obvious in the XF episode “Die 
Hand Die Verletzt” when you said that the biggest flaw -is 
“Morgan and Wong's attempt to portray a group of occultists as 
middle-American citizens who believe in upholding commu- 
nity standards and family values!” The point was that an 
occultist could be the conservative-acting, clean-cut, all- 
American next-door neighbor who publicly expresses outrage 
about a vulgarity in a school play but privately performs 
unspeakable acts. As we have been shown time and time again 
in literature, television shows, movies, plays, and life, evil 
does not always look ugly, act ugly, and wear a sign saying, “I 
am bad.” Sometimes, it looks and acts as normal as the next 
person. 

That is what Morgan and Wong were attempting to show. 
Now whether or not they showed it with a well-done episode 
is another matter. 

I would like to add that I have greatly enjoyed your studies 
of The X-Files. As you can see, | don’t always agree with them, 
but I certainly enjoy reading them. Keep them coming! 
Best, 

Rick Kelsey 
Arlington, TX 


Thanks, Rick! You raise a great point about our cniticisms of 
“unfinished storylines” vis-a-vis Twin Peaks and The X-Files— 
points that occurred to us during the preparation of Spectrum 4. A 
full response probably requires a lengthy article, but we'll try to 
condense it here. 

(1) The construction of the two senes. Twin Peaks ts a senal 
and was always planned as such; The X-Files ts primarily episodic. 
As such, TP’s storylines were intended to continue from episode to 
episode like a soap opera. XF is essentially a horror cop show; each 
episode covers the investigation of a single case. Viewers do not 
need to see previous episodes to understand the basics of a 
particular show. At the end of each XF (or multi-parter), the viewer 
expects some kind of resolution, even if it’s a cop-out one like in 
“Genderbender.” No such expectations come to Twin Peaks. 

(2) What dangling Twin Peaks subplots? Opinion varies, and 
we waver back and forth, but here are the two sides: 

(a) Fire Walk With Me answered the essential questions of 
the series—i.e. the final fates of Agent Cooper and Laura Palmer. 
The good Dale, trapped in the Lodge, aids Laura in her battle against 
evil and guides her purification and salvation. The other unan- 
swered questions—the bank explosion, Leo’s survival, etc.—are 
much more insignificant. 

(b) FWWM was intended as the first in a series of films, as 
nothing more than another two-hour episode of Twin Peaks. The 
story would be continued in the future. Mark Frost has said that he 
wanted to have the films pick up where the story ended on 
television. If FWWM had been successful, no doubt the story would 
have continued. 

(3) Different kinds of unexplained phenomena. A major theme 
of Twin Peaks is mysteries and secrets, a recurring emphasis in 
Lynch’s work. He’s often spoken of his fascination with secrets and 
how the quest to seek the answer is more exciting than the answer 
itself—how there is a kind of letdown upon discovery. (Lynch never 
intended for Laura’s killer to be revealed; wisely, he didn't win that 
argument.) The mysteries of Twin Peaks, then, are placed within 
this larger philosophical structure. 

The X-Files works in a completely different way and, we 
believe, on a more superficial level. The “unexplained phenomena” 
seem to be driven by plot demands, and thus don't hold the internal 
thematic unity of Peaks. Even giving Chris Carter, et al. the benefit 
of the doubt, and granting that there may be some larger issues 
being addressed (paranoia, conspiracies), all we conclude is that the 
government is hiding evidence of extraterrestrial activity. This is 
okay for escapist SF television, but to take it more seriously—as 
some kind of meaningful insight—is silly and pointless. 

(4) Different sofreviews. Amazingly, after nineteen issues 
of Wrapped in Plastic, we still have not written a detailed analysis 


‘ of the series asa whole. Suchan analysis would certainly address 


the wisdom and legitimacy of how the fates of numerous characters 
were left hanging. Part of the reason we've toyed with the idea of 
a Spectrum/X-Files-type of episode guide for Twin Peaks ts that 
it would allow us to comment on each episode individually. We're 
doing that now with our “Unseen Twin Peaks” series comparing 
scripts to aired versions, but at the rate those installments are 
seeing print, we won't be done for years! 

Obviously, though, as you can see from the reasons presented 
above, the unfinished storylines in TP don’t bother us as much as 
those in XF. 

Our comments on “Die Hand Die Verletzt” generated more 
response than any other episode, including this next letter: 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I've been watching The X-Files since episode #1, but I have 
recently gotten into Twin Peaks. About a year ago, a friend who 
also loves The X-Files let me borrow his TP tapes. | found it 
extremely well done and interesting, and, being a horror fan, 
it impressed me that most of the cast was picked from horror 
movie regulars. It’s not very often that a good director will 
delve into our little subculture and give those actors a chance 
to prove themselves, but David Lynch did. 

I find your magazine well written and intriguing, though 
a little hard on The X-Files. It’s important for a show to be well 
written, but it’s also important to be entertaining and fun. 
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Sometimes when people try to over-analyze every aspect of 
something, they can't see the forest for the trees. 

Lastly, I have a small complaint. I understand that 
religion takes a large part in a lot of people’s lives. | am not 
religious. | don’t mind people who are, except when they try 
to ban or censor something because it personally offends then, 
or when they distort the truth. I've noticed several Christian 
overtones in your magazine, but I have to tell you, your 
statement in Spectrum about devil worship, that Satanists 
don’t care about their children, and wouldn’t care if they heard 
curse words, is totally off mark. You seem more intelligent 
than to believe the tabloid-style reputations of Satanists. | am 
not a Satanist, but | have studied it, as well as Christianity and 
a couple of other religions. Most of the Satanists I know are 
very intelligent people, and Anton LaVey, who wrote the 
Satanic Bible, despises cursing. He believes it shows a lack 
of intelligence. So your article was flawed, and a lot of people 
(who are not Satanists, by the way) didn’t appreciate it. The 
level of intolerance and paranoia is high enough in this 
country without adding more fuel to the fire. 

Thanks for listening, 
Jason Beck 
Conroe, TX 


What is the meaning of “Die Hand Die Verletzt”? The two letters 
above—both of which take us to task for our review—actually 
contradict each other. Rick Kelsey believes the writers were 
suggesting that evil (the Satanists) can be disguised with a facade 
ofgoodness. Jason Beck argues that Satanists do indeed care about 
their children and common civility, and that their bad reputation is 
the result of tabloid journalism. Which is it? 

There are really two issues here: what is the reality of Satanism, 
and is “Die Hand Die Verletzt” an accurate presentation? (Note, 
however, that the episode doesn't specify the religion, although it’s 
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not too difficult to narrow it down.) 

We don't really have the room to address these issues in detail 
right now. We'll simply say this: obviously, Satanists can love their 
children. They can also appear “normal” (to borrow Kelsey’s word). 
We believe, however, that the ideology of Satanism contradicts 
middle-Amencan community standards. Is this really such an 
outrageous statement? 

We object to Beck’s implication that we are adding to the “level 
of intolerance and paranoia” by merely pointing out the obvious. 
Today's primary sources of censorship and intolerance come from 
individuals who want to silence writers and speakers with whom 
the person disagrees. 


Dear WIP, 

In Rhonda Wilcox’s “Beyond the Borders” (WIP 17), she 
points out vampiric images that occurred in Twin Peaks. | 
believe there are a few additional occurrences. In episode 
#2020, Windom Earle says to Leo, “Blood for breakfast, blood 
for lunch.” He says this in the classic Bela Lugosi/vampire 
imitation. In episode #2021, after Earle discovers that Leo 
released Briggs, his face appears white and powdery, and 
when he opens his mouth there appears to be dark red blood 
inside. The same is true with FWWM. After Laura tells Harold 
about the missing pages from her diary, her face is white with 
a red mouth. Later, after Laura’s body is placed in the water, 
Leland’s face is the same as mentioned above. Isn’t this one 
of the most well-known images of a vampire? 

Twin Peaks has a lot in common with another very 
different (daytime) soap opera, Dark Shadows! 

Vincent Rodriquez 
Marlin, TX 


Dear WIP, 

I would like to talk about the “convenience store” scene, 
one of the best in FWWM. I think to understand this scene you 
have to know all the other David Lynch movies. If you pay 
attention to each character, you can see that Lynch has 
assembled all of his films in this scene. 

In WIP 8, Eugene Still wrote, “The boy and his grand- 
mother [from Lynch’s film The Grandmother] are the basis for 
the characters of Pierre Tremond and Mrs. Tremond/Chalfont 
of Twin Peaks,” which is absolutely true. 

The Jumping Man represents extreme force. He upholds 
everything and everybody at the same time. The first thing he 
has is this mask with a long nose like Pinnochio, which 
means that his face is lying—he is not who he appears to be. 
This character stands for the Elephant Man (and for 


- Eraserhead’s Henry Spencer because of his hairdo). 


The Woodsman is Jurgen Prochnow, who played Duke 
Leto in Dune. 

I don’t know if someone stands for Blue Velvet (and I don’t 
think so), but the room itself does. The atmosphere and look 
of the room in Blue Velvet with Ben and Frank singing “In 
Dreams” are the same as the convenience store. Both include 
some strange persons sitting on a sofa. Even the lighting of 
the room is similar. 

The Electrician (between Mrs. Tremond and the Jumping 
Man) was Reggie in Wild at Heart. 

The Man From Another Place stands for Ronnie Rocket. 
Theophile Aries 
France 


The similarities between Lynch's various films are interesting, and 
particularly eerie is the grandmother/grandson parallel in Twin 
Peaks/FWWM and The Grandmother. But we doubt the conven- 
ience store scene has quite the one-to-one correspondence you 
propose. Lynch, as do many directors, simply likes to use the same 
actors for many of his projects. To establish your thesis, you 
probably need more exact correlations. 


Dear Craig and John, 
(1) In the pilot, Donna mentions to James that Laura told 
her Bobby had killed someone. Later we learn in FWWM that 
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“someone” was Deputy Cliff Howard. Why wasn’t this particu- 
lar plot development continued in the series? Bobby’s murder 
is not mentioned again on the show. 

(2) WIP 1 has said that TP had its best moments in the 
second season, and that, even though the first season did not 
have as many great moments, it was consistently better. This 
is true, but take into account that the twenty-two-episode 
second season was bound to have more great moments than 
the previous season of only eight episodes. 

(3) In episode #1007, Jacques states that Leo hit him over 
the head with a whiskey bottle in his cabin for some unknown 
reason. Jacques then said he took Leo’s shirt to stop the 
bleeding, went outside, and passed out. Why then, in FWWM, 
is Leland the one to hit Jacques with the bottle—after Jacques 
had exited the cabin? 

(4) Why does Albert’s last name change from Rosenfield 
to Rosenfeld? 

David Perri 
Woodbury, CT 


(1) You have the key phrase: “Later...in FWWM.” Nobody knew 
about Deputy Howard at the time of the pilot. The writers were not 
concerned with whom Bobby killed; the line was simply a way to 
convey quickly that Bobby was potentially dangerous. (Jennifer 
Lynch’s Diary of Laura Palmer provides another possible victim of 
Bobby’s.) 

(2) A season of more episodes might make the odds better for 
more great scenes, but it certainly doesn’t guarantee tt. 

(3) This possible continuity glitch could be explained by 
suggesting that Leo’s memory was faulty. 

(4) Albert’s last name has always been “Rosenfield.” Refer- 
ences to “Rosenfeld” (suchas in Full of Secrets and, forall we know, 
perhaps hiding in issues of WIP) are mistakes. 


Dear WIP, 

Forgive me if this has been covered before (I am a new 
reader), but | would like to discuss the possibility of rescuing 
Cooper from the Black Lodge. 

For a long time I was convinced that Major Briggs was the 
right man for the job. Now I’m not so sure. Under hypnosis, 
Briggs told Windom Earle his greatest fear: “that love is not 
enough.” Remember that “fear opens one door, and love opens 
the other.” Therefore wouldn’t the Major already be at a 
disadvantage? | believe that it is up to Albert Rosenfield. His 
whole philosophy of life revolves around love. Once he has 
gained entrance to the Lodge, I visualize Rosenfield—true to 
his nature—engaging in some preliminary smarting off with 
the Little Man From Another Place, and facing his doppelganger 
with perfect courage. Then, when Albert finds Coop, Bob 
would try to intervene. Albert says, “I love you, Bob.” 
Adrian Ludens 
Rapid City, SD 


Albert in the Black Lodge is a wonderfully amusing scenario, Adrian, 
but we doubt Lynch or Frost ever planned for such an event. 


Dear Craig & John: 

Thought your review of “Liz” was very good but by my count 
John Warner was husband #7 (not #8) and Larry Fortensky 
was #8 (not #9). Also, you call Todd “Taylor’s second husband” 
(he was third). Quite understandable how someone could lose 
count. Keep up the great work; looking forward to next 
month’s “mystery guest.” 

Rich Perry 
e-mail 


Oops! You're absolutely right. The designation of Mike Todd as 
Taylor’s second husband is especially inexplicable. The Warner 
and Fortensky numbers are a little trickier. Actually, they were 
marriages #7 and #8, but husbands #6 and #7, respectively, 
because Taylor married Richard Burton twice (husband #5, but 
marriages #5 and #6). That’s what threw us off. 

Or maybe we just miscounted! 


(Note to readers: Rich is well-qualified to write about Sherilyn 
Fenn’s work. He produces the cool Fenn newsletter Kiss of the 
Beauty. See WIP 15.) 


Dear Craig & John, 

I picked up WIP 18 and read it right away. The Mark Frost 
interview was very interesting; your interviews always pro- 
vide readers with lots of information, and they are perhaps the 
parts I like best. Thanks also for including our “TP in the 
Netherlands” article. I hope this will raise interest for our club 
in other countries and give people an idea of what went on in 
our little country. 

I wasn’t very pleased with nine pages of X-Files coverage 
(in a thirty-two page issue). Although I really like XF, Turin 
Peaks is still my primary interest, and nine pages was a bit too 
much for me in a TP magazine. Still, the rest of the mag was 
great. 

I'd like to respond to John J. Pierce’s letter in the same 
issue. He tried to find the purpose for the names “Tremond” 
and “Chalfont.” Indeed, the numbers don’t work here, but the 
anagrams do. This is something Dutch Peaks fan Dave de Loos 
figured out and, in my opinion, is the best example of TP 
anagrams so far: 

TREMOND/CHALFONT/PIERRE is an anagram for: 
MONTRER/CHALET/FOND/PIRE, which is French for: 
SHOW/LODGE/BOTTOM/WORSE, which means that the 
Chalfonts/Tremonds are showing us the bottom (i.e. the basis) 
of the worse of the two lodges. To give this even more 
credence, remember that “Pierre” is a French name, and he 
spoke French to Donna. 

Keep up the good work & 

Have A Glorious Day! 

Marco 

e-mail (Netherlands) 


Thanks for the letter, Marco. The XF section in WIP 18 did, indeed, 
geta little bit out of hand. We didn't intend it to happen; it just turned 
out to be a period of a lot of activity. Then, after much of the matenal 
was finished, Douglas Baptie’s report from Britain and Robert 
Wolpert’s report from the convention arrived. We didn’t want to 
bump them two months into the next issue, and we weren't wild 
about scrapping the other work we'd already prepared for the 
section. Perhaps the worst part was that the editorial for that same 
issue talked about how we desire to continue studying a wide range 
of topics in WIP. Anobvious conclusion: we were moving away from 
TP as the primary theme of WIP. Not so. Hopefully, this issue 
restores the balance somewhat. And in our next issue, all three of 
the major articles planned right now are centered on Twin Peaks. 

As for the French anagrams—uhh, we think you may be taking 
things a little too far. We'll see what other readers think. 


John and Craig, 

I got the new issue of WIP last night and have the 
following thoughts on the letter which said that the final 
episode takes place on Sunday, not Monday. 

1) As you pointed out previously, the episode of Leland’s death 
ends on Sunday morning (March 12), not Saturday night 
(March 11). This would make “Three Days Later” Wednesday, 
March 15. 

2) At one point in the penultimate episode, Doc Hayward, who 
is hosting the Miss Twin Peaks pageant, tells the audience, 
“| hope you had a great weekend”. (My emphasis). It makes no 
sense to say this on a Saturday night. 

3) Finally, if the last episode takes place on Sunday, why is the 
Twin Peaks Savings & Loan open? (On ANY Sunday, much 
less Easter Sunday?) 

I am convinced that John’s original timeline is correct— 
penultimate episode on Sunday, March 26, final episode on 
Monday, March 27. 

Karl Cranick 
e-mail 


Great observations, Karl! aa 
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BACK ISSUES 
FOR SALE! 


THESE ARE US PRICES! 
For Canada: use these prices, but pay with 
Canadian postal money order in US funds 
For overseas orders: add $2 per copy (air 
mail shipping) to Europe; $2.50 everywhere 
else. (See page 33 for acceptable forms of 
payment.) 

Wrapped in Plastic Subscription Rates! 
One year (6-issues): $29.00 US; 
Canadian: $35.00 (Canadian postal money 
order in US funds) 

(See page 33 for overseas subscription 
rates.) Subscriptions will begin with WIP 
20. No Spectrum subscription available at 
this time! All prices subject to change 
without notice. Make check or money order 
(no cash!) payable to 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
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WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #11 (June 1994) 
Al Strobel, Phillip “Mike” Gerard, inter 
viewed! “Unseen Twin Peaks” looks at the 
Lynch/ Frost second-scason premiere! 


Also lots of reviews Sheryl Lee's 


Backbeatand Guinevere (with Noah Wyle), 
Kyle MacLachlan's Against the Wall, and 
more! Almost gone! $17.00 postpaid 


ee a WALT: 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @17 (June 1995) 

Special 40- page issuc! WIP interviews TP 
wniter/ producer Harley Peyton! Also: a 
Peyton retrospective; an cxamination of 
border crossings in Twin Peaks (including 
allusions to vampirism in the show'), and 
Sheryl Lee's Follow the River “X-Files 
Extra” covers Duchovny on SNL, Duchovny 
and Anderson on E! Channel, counterfeit 


$6.00 ppd 


newsletter info; and more! 
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WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #1 (Second Print- 
ing) (Aug. 1993) - WIP reviews Fire Walk 
With Me in detail, Plus, our review of TP's 
second season, info on TP promo cards 
WIP’s own TP calendar, the TP magazine 
checkhst, part 1, Twin Peaks Props Photo 
Gallery (exclusive to this reprint edition) 
and more! $4.50 postpaid 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @14 (Dec. 1994) 

Michele Malach takes a close look at TP's 
portrayal of the FBI. Plus, Twin Peaks in 
Bntain, John Boylan (Mayor Milford) 
interview, TP plot chart, Shenlyn Fenn in 
Spring Awakening, and bots of X-Files news 
“One Breath” (Scully's return) reviewed, 
XF in France and Japan, and much more! 


$5.00 postpaid 
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TPs co-creator discusses The Six Messiahs. 
writing, and the current state of television! 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #18 (Aug 

WIP interviews Mark Frost about his new 
novel The Su Messiahs! Phis: Laura's roots 
in Marilyn Monroc, TP in the Netherlands, 
Eraserhead on laserdisc, Fenn in Liz! Nine 
pages of “X-Files Extra™: 3 book reviews; 
XF parody on Weird Saence, XF in Boitain 
update, first XF con report 


1995) 


Duchovny 
and Anderson make talk show rounds, 
and much more! $5.75 ppd 
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BLUE VELVET & TWIN PEAKS _ | 
Compared and Contrasted | 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @5 (June, 1993) 


Plus 
Catherine (Log Lady) Coulson interview; 


Blue Velvet versus Twin Peaks! 


Tunn Peaks mn Germany, part Lofour David 
TA. Hoffinann and 
Lynch; and more! Only 


remain! $20.00 postpaid 


Bianculli interview, F 


a few copies 
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Michael J. Anderson 
Interview! 


The Little Man From Another Place 
Reveals Secrets From Another World! 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #15 (Fcb 

WIP interviews Michael J 
(Little Man From Another Place)! 
Twin Peaks and the Internet 
wide survey of TP fanzines 


1995) 
Anderson 
Plus 
a world 
and newslet 
ters; and reviews ofLynch's Images, Amick’'s 
Dream Lover, and Boyle “X-Files 
Extm” reviews the Goblins novel and the 


s Jacob 


XF/ Picket Fences x-over, plus reports on 


XF in Britain! Selling quickly! $11.00 ppd 


enon 
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SPECTRUM SPECIAL EDITION @1 (June 
1995) Reprints all of the major XF 
articles from out-of-print issues of WIP 
Gillan Anderson interview, first-scason 


episode guide, and XF/ UFO analysis (from 


WIP 12), Duchovny/ Red Shoe Dianes re 
view (WIP 6) 
WIP7 and 1 


nd two XF reviews from 


pages. $5.00 postpaid 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #9 (Feb 


1994) 
Special Mark Frost issue: Part 2 of our 


Frost interview, a Frost retrospective, 
unaired 
senpt for the final episode of TP! Plus: a 
checkhst of Bravo's TP intros; Sheryl Lee 
in Dr Quinn, Mediane Woman, and more! 


Selling quickly! $9.00 postpaid 


and details on Frost's onginal 
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TWIN PEAKS 5TH ANNIVERSARY! 


SHERYL LEE ISSUE! 


INTERVIEWS*RETROSPECTIVE*REVIEWS 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @16 (April 1995) 
- Twin Peaks Sth Anniversary Special— 
giant 48-page Two Sheryl Lee 
interviews! Lee retrospective! Plus Lynch/ 
Frost/ 7P Timeline, “Unseen Twin Peaks’; 
Anagrams in TP, and Fenn's Tales Fromthe 
Crypt “X-Files Extra” reviews the XF 
comuc, reports on AF at the Muscum of 
TV Festival, and covers lots of XF news! 
Card-stock photocovers! $6.50 postpaid 


( 


issuc! 


SPECTRUM @4 (July 1995) Detailed 
second season X-Files episode guide with 
extensive commentary! Plus: a look at 
Duchovny's Twin Peaks role; achecklist of 
XF magazine articles; and other sur 
Also: a long interview with artist 
Adam Hughes and checklist of his work! 
18-page issue packed full! 86.00 ppd 


prises 
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Mark Frost’s Book Tour Promotes The Six Messiahs 

Mark Frost spent the month of August visiting bookstores 
around the country, where he talked with fans and signed 
copies of his books. He 
also gave dramatic read 
ings from his new novel 
The Six Messiahs. 

A change in his 
signing schedule 
brought him to Dallas 
(instead of Chicago) on 
August 8, so we were 
able to attend his book 
store appearance at 
Taylor’s Books. The day 
began with an early 
morning TV appearance 
on a local news show, 
where he talked about 
his books, Sherlock 
Holmes, and Twin 
Peaks. A couple of radio interviews followed. 

About thirty people gathered at 7:00 p.m. at the bookstore 
to meet Frost and listen to him read from chapter 5 of The Six 
Messiahs (approximately pages 97-100, 105-108)—the amus- 
ing account of Doyle’s arrival in New York City amidst great 
celebration and overzealous fans. Frost’s early training as an 
actor proved useful: he gave each of the characters a different 
voice and made the reading a virtual theatrical re-enactment. 

Afterward, he opened the floor for questions. Several 
members of a local Sherlock Holmes club asked about his 
interest in the character. Another asked about his process of 
writing. Frost said he follows a very regular schedule—every 
morning, “like a robot,” he just sits down and begins to write, 
usually for five or six hours, but rarely longer than seven, at 
which point mental weariness sets in. He talked a little bit 


Remember Famous Monsters magazine? It would run photos of 
famous people reading the magazine and title them, “Wanted! 
More readers like... Vincent Price!” (or whomever). It was so 
comy. We would never do anything like that.... 
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about his film Storyville and was asked if he would ever direct 
again. “Probably not,” he said. “I didn’t enjoy directing very 
much. I'd rather just sit in a room like a hermit and write, and 
let others worry about the other things.” 

When asked about a sequel to The Six Messiahs, he said the 
book would probably have to have the word “five” in the ttle 
to keep the sequence going (The List of 7, The Su Messiahs) 
although we weren’t sure if he were joking or not. 

He talked about the upcoming LO7 film. Casting was still 
in progress. The part of Doyle was offered to Hugh Grant 
three days before his arrest. Kevin Kline was offered the role 
of Jack Sparks. Frost thought Kline would be perfect, but 
unfortunately the actor had worked on several projects back 
to-back and was ready to take a break. So neither of the book’s 
two major characters had been cast. 

Surprisingly, nobody asked Frost any Twin Peaks ques- 
tions, although there were some fans of the show in atten 
dance. 

After the Q&A period, he signed copies of his books, plus 
a few other odds and ends—a Twin Peaks video box, a TP card, 
an American Chronicles publicity photo, and even some WIPs 
(mostly issues 9 and 13). 

Throughout the evening, Frost proved to be friendly and 
easy-going, a nice complement to his thoughtful, soft-spoken 
nature. 

(See this issue’s “X-Files Extta” for more Frost news.) 


David Lynch Hosts Elephant Man on TNT 

As one of the “Summer Edition” installments of TNT’s “Our 
Favorite Movies,” David Lynch hosted an August 3 broadcast 
of his 1980 Academy 
Award-nominated film 
The Elephant Man. The 
director provided about 
thirteen minutes worth 
of‘ commentary inter 
spersed throughout the 
film following each com 
mercial break. He dis 
cussed the actors’ work 
(especially Anthony 
Hopkins, John Hurt, 
and John Gielgud), the 
importance of shooting 
the movie in black and 
white, and the signifi- 
cance of the dream-like 
elephant scene at the 
beginning. 

Lynch referred to the work as his most mainstream film, 
which is almost certainly true. He said he originally doubted 
he would be hired to direct the work; his only full-length 
movie up to that time was Eraserhead. But Mel Brooks—whose 
company Brooksfilms was producing the project—attended a 
special screening of the bizarre 1977 film and decided that 
Lynch was, indeed, the director for Elephant Man. 

Lynch’s last few projects have been savaged by the 
critics—On The Air, Fire Walk With Me, Hotel Room, even the final 
episode of Twin Peaks—and we wonder if he is consciously 
beginning to move away from the “quirky auteur” label, 
allowing himself to be embraced by a more mainstream 
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By choosing to host the relatively mainstream 
Elephant Man, Lynch is re-introduced to a new audience. 
Likewise, in his upcoming film The Lost Highway, the director 
is avoiding hiring his regular actors and attempting to cast Bill 
Pullman and Patricia Arquette, both of whom are more well 
known to general audiences than, say, Freddie Jones and 
Grace Zabriskie. Finally, he participated in a New York Times 
interview in May—another opportunity to present himself to 
a wide, general audience. 


audience. 


Simpsons Season Premiere Spoofs Twin Peaks 

The Simpsons began its new season with extremely high 
ratings (it placed first in its time slot, barely beating out the Lots 
& Clark season premiere) and a variety of parodies, including 
a brilliant one-minute Twin Peaks segment. ‘The episode 
concludes the story begun in last season's finale in which Mr. 
Burns was shot. Police Chief Wiggum leads the investigation 
but does not make much headway. Deciding he’s in for a long 
night, he reaches for some coffee. The pot is empty, so he 
drinks the carton of cream instead and immediately falls 
asleep. He appears in the Red Room sitting in Cooper’s place 
and eating a donut. Lisa enters through the red drapes and, 
speaking strangely, tells Wiggum not to eat the clues. (The 
segment even includes subtitles for Lisa’s dialogue!) Wiggum 
looks down and is holding a burning card—an ace of hearts. 
Lisa holds up a burning ace of spades and says, “This suit 
burns better,” but Wiggum can’t understand what Lisa is 
telling him. Briefly, a shadow passes overhead on the drapes. 
After several more attempts by Lisa to communicate unsuccess- 
fully with Wiggum, she says (speaking normally), “Look at 
Burns's suit! Yeesh!” At that moment, Wiggum wakes up from 
his dream—with the front of his hair sticking straight up just 
like Cooper’s after his dream in episode #1002! A policeman 
walks up to Wiggum and says he thinks they should check the 
suit Burns was wearing the day he got shot. Wiggum asks if 
the policeman also saw the same dream, but the response is 
a nervous, “/'ll drive.” Wiggum then checks out Burns’s suit 
coat and finds an important clue. 

Obviously writers Bill Oakley and Josh Weinstein and 
director Wes Archer took great care to capture many elements 
from Twin Peaks. Some are fairly subtle. When Wiggum first 
appears in the Red Room eating a donut, brief flashes light up 
the left side of his face. To his right is a strange globe sitting 
on a table. As Lisa enters, we can see a pedestal in the 
background. Peaks-ish saxophone music plays on the 
soundtrack. As Lisa talks, her eyes dart back and forth. The 
burning cards recall the emphasis on fire (especially in Fire 
Walk With Me). Even the coat at the end reminds us of the 
vicuna coat segment in TP. 

This Simpsons parody matches the Saturday Night Live 
piece in quality, because both not only appropriate elements of 
Peaks for the sake of humor, but use them to comment on the 
show itself. SNL referred to Cooper’s need not to solve the case 
or else he would have to leave the town he has grown to love. 
The Simpsons plays with the enigmatic, sometimes confusing 
clues of the series, and with the show’s surreal, sometimes 
indecipherable elements. 

Don’t miss this episode during the reruns! 


Above (l-r):| Wiggum and Lisa in the Red Room; Lisa provides a clue; Wiggum wakes from a 
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Kenneth Welsh Stars in Ambitious but Flawed Hiroshima 

This summer viewers have had the opportunity to watch 
a number of specials analyzing the U.S.’s decision to drop two 
atomic bombs on Japan. Showtime weighed in with an 
extravagant, ambitious—yet at times inexplicably flawed— 
three hour film starring Kenneth Welsh (TP’s Windom Earle) 
as President Harry Truman. 

The film begins in 1945 with the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and vice president Truman’s sudden ascen- 
sion to presidency. The U.S. is in the midst of World War II, 
and while the Germans are being defeated in Europe, Japan 
shows little interest in curtailing its aggression. Truman has 
been kept in the dark by Roosevelt about details of the conflict, 
including information about a top secret “gadget”—a powerful 
bomb that “harnesses the power of the sun itself.” It falls to 
the new president to determine whether the new weapon 
should be used—whether it will end the war sooner, whether 
it will save lives in the long run, or whether it will begin a new 
era of dangerous weaponry mankind is ill-equipped to handle. 

What makes Hiroshima so ambitious, so sprawling in its 
scope, is that it portrays both the American and Japanese 
sides. The Japanese scenes are given greater authenticity by 
being performed in the language (English subtitles are added). 
The film cuts back and forth, showing the U.S. debate on 
whether to use the atomic bomb and the Japanese debate on 
whether they could prevail in a mainland battle. 

The Allied demands are firm: Japan must surrender 
unconditionally. Did such a demand prolong the war by 
bolstering hard-line military elements within Japan? Or was 
it a necessary course? The debate continues to this day. What 
is inarguable is that when the first atomic bomb hits Hiroshima 
on August 7, 1945, Japan’s morale is seriously injured. After 
Nagasaki is hit two days later, Japan finally surrenders. 

Kenneth Welsh’s portrayal of Truman is uncanny; he is 
a dead ringer for the character. But Truman is quite different 
from other roles we've seen Welsh play. He is considerably 
subdued, unlike, for instance, the over-the-top Windom Earle 
performed with wonderful, wild abandon. Truman is at first 
unprepared for the job, and he realizes his inadequacies. Yet 
he does not shirk from his responsibilities, and as the film 
progresses, we see his resolve grow. He accepts the chal- 
lenges of the job, and upon making a decision, he is not 
swayed back and forth by contrary views. He considers 
alternatives offered by various advisors, but he does not 
apologize for his firm beliefs. 

We're so enamored of Welsh’s work as Windom Earle, that 
this new role took a little while to get used to. We almost kept 
expecting Truman to break out of his subdued personality: “I 
know something the Japanese don’t know! I know something 
Young Hirohito merely suspects. It’s fear—that’s the key!” But 
Welsh’s Truman is entirely believable; by the end of the film, 
he has become the president. 

Despite Welsh’s excellent work here—actually, all of the 
performances are very good—Hiroshima has some substantial 
problems. The most inexplicable is how the filmmakers can 
produce a three-hour film and manage virtually to ignore the 
larger context of the events. Except for a few brief asides— 
probably a cumulative two minutes of screen time at most— 
viewers learn nothing about why the United States and Japan 
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Kenneth Welsh as President Harry Truman 


are fighting. The producers might argue that everyone knows 
the larger context, but at a time when many students can’t 
name the vice president of the U.S. or locate Canada on a map, 
such assumptions are risky. 

Is such an oversight the result merely of a botched 
screenplay, or an attempt to present moral equivalence to the 
conflict: the world was at war; the U.S. and the Japanese 
fought; both sides had certain individuals interested in 
prolonging the war for reasons unrelated to the specific 
conflict; six of one, half-dozen of the other. The instigation 
of the battle—Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor—is downplayed. 
To the filmmakers’ credit, however, they presented a number 
of reasons why Truman decided to drop the atomic bombs and 
end the war, so his decision does not appear flippant, 
haphazard, or (as some claim these days) racist. 

A couple of other flaws are difficult to ignore. The film is 
interspersed with actual interviews of some of the principal 
players. These serve virtually no purpose; what little informa- 
tion they convey is either already evident from the drama, or 
could have been presented in a less jolting manner. It’s as if 
the filmmakers couldn’t decide whether to do a formal docu- 
mentary or a dramatization, so—to the film’s detriment—they 
opted for both. 

A technical decision is even more damaging. Most of the 
film is shot in black-and-white; well, actually more of a sepia 
tone. This allows new scenes to be intercut with old footage. 
In most cases, it is done extremely well. Then, about a third 
of the way through the film (at least that’s when we began to 
notice it), brief full color shots start to appear. We could not 
determine the logic of their placement; in some cases, they 
were laughably inappropriate. Remember Ed Wood’s Plan 9 
From Outer Space, where day and night shots were intercut for 
the same scene? We always wondered how Wood thought this 
wouldn’t detract from the movie; did he think audiences 
wouldn’t notice? Hiroshima does the same sort of thing. It’s 
especially bad when the mix involves the same scene: in black 
and white, planes fly overhead and drop bombs; in color, the 
bombs explode; in sepia, soldiers charge onto the battlefield. 

Problems aside, Hiroshima has a lot to recommend it, and 
Welsh’s performance is a real treat. 


Lee, Duchovny Contribute to Vancouver Charity 
Sheryl Lee and David Duchovny, along with numerous 
other actors working in the Vancouver area, have lent their 
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support to the Robert Ferguson Society. This recently-formed 
charity donates funds to institutions that focus on AIDS- 
related issues: the Red Cross, AIDS Vancouver, and AIDS 
Foundation. 

The Vancouver/Pacific Northwest area has seen numer- 
ous TV and film projects produced there in the past few years. 
Five years ago, of course, Twin Peaks used the Snoqualmie/ 
North Bend/Seattle surroundings. Since then, Northern 
Exposure (Roslyn), Under Suspicion (Portland), M.A.N.T.LS. 
(Vancouver), and The X-Files, plus several feature films, are 
just a few of the projects that have utilized the diverse and 
beautiful environment effectively. Currently, over twenty 
feature films, movies of the week, and TV series are being shot 
in the area. 

Shane Gray, president of the Robert Ferguson Society, 
works with local actors on two levels. He collects autographed 
photos that are given to people who make donations; he also 
asks for half-hour interview sessions in which a donor may 
accompany him to the session. 

Gray told us about his work with Lee: 

“Sheryl Lee was extremely generous with her time. You've 
probably heard from others who've met her: ‘She is a kind 
lady,’ or ‘What a caring person.’ It’s true! 

“Sheryl and | first met on Bliss, her upcoming feature 
movie co-starring Craig Sheffer (A River Runs Through If} and 
Terence Stamp. Filming began April 2 and ran through June 
3. We spoke on the set; later, she provided a few items for our 
charity auction (including autographed copies of Wrapped in 
Plastic 16, the “Sheryl Lee Issue’). 

“The first ‘Celebrity Interview’ she conducted was with a 
local newscaster. His girlfriend had gotten hold of our press 
release and donated to ‘buy’ Sheryl Lee as a birthday present 
for him! The man appeared fairly nervous when he met 
Sheryl—quite strange for me to see, since he is on my TV every 
night putting people under the gun with tough questions as a 
professional interviewer! 

“The newscaster brought with him the issue of Esquire 
with Sheryl on the cover and a Twin Peaks video. He and 
Sheryl hit it off immediately. She answered every question 
confidently, with great thought. Afterward, she indicated she 
was ready for another session, saying, That was a lot of fun.” 

For readers unable to meet Lee in person, a couple of her 
autographed photos are still available for a donation of $33 
each (Canadian); a couple copies of WIP remain for $53 each 
(Canadian). (Because of the exchange rate, the U.S. dollar 
price will be lower.) 

Many other actors have also supported the Society: 
Gillian Anderson, David Duchovny, Ray Liotta, Adam Sandler, 
Rick Moranis, George Wendt, Adrian Paul, Jason Alexander, 
Lynda Carter, and others. For complete information, includ- 
ing how to obtain Lee, Anderson, and Duchovny autographs, 
please call or write: 


Information Line: 604-878-8877 


E-mail: NSN.Celeb@Resonet.com 
Snail mail: 2309 Bellevue Ave., West Vancouver, BC, V7V 
1C9, Canada. 


New Twin Peaks Zine Begins! 

Fish In The Percolator (great 
title!) began publication in June, 
and the second issue should be 
available about the time WIP 19 
hits the stands. Edited by Shaun 
Franks-Dellenty, the first issue 
of this British zine has an article 
on the subtitled scenes of Fire 
Walk With Me, some news, a short 
story, and part one of a scene-by- 
scene (!) discussion of the TP 
pilot. There’s some interesting 
material here! If you live outside 
of the U.K., the easiest way to get 
a copy would probably be through 


Fish In The 
Percolator 


the ever-reliable Bruce Phillips (see his ad in this issue), or 
send an International Reply Coupon (available at the post 
office) to FITP. If you live in the U.K., 1.90 pounds will get you 
a copy, postpaid. Send to Wits End, Welford Road, South 
Kilworth, Leicester, England, LE17 6DY, U.K. 


Obscure TP Magazines Found! 

WIP reader Pete Vilmur (Woodland Hills, CA) notified us 
of several major Twin Peaks articles in various magazines of 
which we were unaware. 

American Cinematographer (December 1992) has a short 
article on cinematographer Ron Garcia. 

We'd heard about an issue of Exposure with Sherilyn Fenn 
on the cover but never been able to track it down. It appeared 
on the September 1990 issue and includes a four-page 
interview. (See illustration on next page.) 

Film and Video (August 1992) also interviews Garcia. We 
were surprised to learn (or maybe we already knew but had 
forgotten) that he shot an entire season of Crime Story, a series 
we've regularly praised in these pages. Twin Peaks deserves 
credit for its beautiful cinematography, but Crime Story created 
many of the same effects four years earlier. 

Location Update (November 1990) has a great interview 
with Mark Frost primarily about his work on American Chronicles. 

Option (March/April 1991) publishes an interview with 
musician Brian Eno—conducted by Mark Frost! 

Spin (April 1991) contains photos of Lara Flynn Boyle, 
Russ Tamblyn, Sheryl Lee, Michael Horse, Eric DaRe, plus a 
rare David Duchovny shot from his Twin Peaks days. They are 
advertising T-shirts for some charity organization. Several 
actors are quoted making vague platitudes about “peace.” Far 
out, man. 

A magazine called Transpacific (October 1993) features a 
beautiful Joan Chen cover. 


Strangehaven Creates a Twin Peaks/Prisoner Feel 

Terry Moore (Strangers in Paradise) alerted us to an inter- 
esting new comic that we've “got to write about”: Strangehaven 
by Gary Spencer Millidge (Abiogenesis Press). If you've 
finished off Mark Frost’s two books and are looking for more 
interesting reading material, this new series might be it. 

Alexander Hunter has a car accident just outside of a small 
English town, Strangehaven, and is brought there to recuper- 
ate. The reader is introduced to a number of the residents— 
some of whom are quite odd. (One old woman carries around 
a shoebox; and when a tooth filling comes loose, she superglues 
it back into place.) Later, when Hunter is apparently fully 
recovered and tries to leave the town—uh, we'll just say that 
problems arise. 
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The Joan Chen Transpacific cover 
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Reviews have already de- 
scribed the story as “reminis- 
cent of Twin Peaks on its best 
days” in which “another pris- 
oner finds himself trapped in 
a village that seems to be 
twinned with Twin Peaks.” 
They are on target. What 
makes the first issue fasci- 
nating is that it has captured 
some of the atmosphere of TP 
and The Prisoner without sim- 
ply swiping characters or 
scenes. Millidge appears to 
have put some work into de 
veloping his own backstory to 
breathe life into the work. 
We're eager to see if the prom 
ise of this first issue is ful- 
filled in later issues. (The 
second issue is scheduled for September.) 

The art is a little uneven (our guess is that he’s using a lot 
of photo reference for the figures and gets in trouble when 
deviating from it), but generally quite nice and reminiscent of 
Paul Kirchner’s “The Bus” strips that used to appear in Heavy 
Metal. 

Strangehaven is distributed in the U.S. by both Diamond 
and Capital City distributors and so is available to virtually all 
comic book shops who choose to carry it. If that doesn’t prove 
successful, and if the shops are unwilling to special order the 
book for you, try writing directly to the publisher: Abiogenesis 
Press, P.O. Box 448, Southend-on-Sea, Essex SS1 2FN, 
England. (Send an International Reply Coupon.) The comic 
is “suggested for mature readers.” 

For a sneak preview of the story, check out Cerebus 198, 
where part of the story appears as a back-up feature, along with 
subscription information. 


TP Stars on Screen 

Madchen Amick co-stars in Showtime’s The Courtyard. 
(She also co-stars in Central Park West; see next page.) Dana 
Ashbrook co-starred in W.E.LR.D. World, a made-for-Fox-TV 
film broadcast on September 26. Ian Buchanan guest starred 
on The Nanny on September 25. Catherine Coulson appears 
in The Four Diamonds, a made-for-cable film on the Disney 
channel. On Sep- 
tember 25, Don 
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venge, a made-for-TV movie starring Kyle Secor from Homicide. 
TP director James Foley (episode 2017) will direct The 
Chamber based on the John Grisham novel. Lesli Linka 
Glatter directs Now and Then. Todd 
Holland directed an August episode of 
The Larry Sanders Show guest starring 
David Duchovny. (See “X-Files Extra” 
for more information.) Tony Jay pro 
vided the voice for Ra’s Al Ghul in one 
of the final new animated Batman epi 
sodes, “Showdown,” broadcast Septem 
ber 12. Diane Keaton (who, remember, 
directed one really cool episode of TP, 
#2015) directs Unstrung Heroes. Moira 
Kelly appeared on Conan O'Brien's 
show on September 6. Piper Laurie 
co-stars in The Grass Harp. Kyle 
MacLachlan co-stars in Showgirls. He 
was also featured on an episode of Extra. He’s working on a 
film called Trigger Effect. James Marshall’s film Vibrations 
recently appeared on video. Also, he co-starred in The 
Unspoken Truth, a made-for-TV movie televised on September 
24. Kenneth Welsh’s Margaret Museum (co-starring Helena 
Bonham Carter and 
Kate Nelligan) won 
the Golden Shell 
award in September, 
the top prize of the 
forty-third San Sebas- 
tian film festival in 
Spain. 

The David 
Lynch-produced 
Nadja, a new film by 
writer-director 
Michael Almereyda, 
has been showing in 
selected areas. (It 
hasn't come to Dallas 
yet.) Lynch appears 
in an amusing cameo 
role. 

As we've men- 
tioned in previous 
issues, two TP ac 
tresses co-star in new 
fall series. Madchen 
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Amick plays a duplicitous gossip columnist on Central Park 
West, CBS’s nighttime soap. Moon Over Miami executive 
producer/director Allan Arkush serves here as co-executive 
producer/director. Right now we've seen only the first two 
episodes, so we'll hold off judgment now and have a report 
next issue if the series warrants. 
The September 13 pilot did poorly in Bea | 
the ratings—it placed fourth in its 
time slot. Grace Under Fire (ABC) 
garnered the top ratings (14.5 rating 
points), followed by Fox’s Beverly 
Hills, 90210 (11.8), NBC’s Dateline 
(7.7), and then CPW (7.5). Inthe 
Dallas area, news was even worse 
for CBS, as the new series fell to fifth: 
Grace (22.2), 90210 (10.5), Warner 
Bros.’ Wayans’ Bros. (7.0), Dateline 
NBC (6.8), and finally CPW (4.7). In 
an attempt to gain lost ground, CBS 
quickly decided to rerun the pilot on 
Friday 15th in place of an episode of 
Again, it placed last 
(5.4 rating), behind 20/20 and NBC 
Baseball. Of course, if the combined 
audience begins watching on 
Wednesdays, the ratings jump to a 
more respectable 12.9. But this 
doesn't seem to be happening. For 
the second week, CPW garnered just a 6.0 rating and got 
crushed by Grace Under Fire (16.5), Dateline NBC (11.0), and a 
special new episode of Melrose Place (10.3). For the entire week 
of September 11-17, CBS fell to fourth place behind ABC, NBC, 
and Fox (although the network rose to third place the 
following week). If CBS even occasionally slips behind Fox, 
David Letterman’s going to have even more of a field day with 
his monologues than he’s been having. 

Pamela Gidley, who played Teresa Banks in Fire Walk 
With Me, co-stars with D.B. Sweeney in Fox’s Strange Luck. 
Again, we've seen only the first two episodes, but it looks 
interesting so far (and much better than we had expected 
based on the show’s description by Fox). One cool scene in the 
pilot has the title character, photographer Chance Harper, 
being pulled over the side of a building by a suicidal woman. 
He keeps snapping photos on the way down! (Unfortunately, 
the director of the episode didn’t take full visual advantage of 
the scene; we kept thinking what David Lynch—with his 
fascination for repeating, bright flashes of light—could have 
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done with the same material!) Still, it’s an intriguing show 
that we'll follow for a while and report on here if necessary. 
(The first couple episodes placed fairly well in the ratings. Of 
course, M.A.N.T.I.S. and VR.5 started out well, too; the struggle 
was to hold onto the audience.) 


TP Stars in Print 

Besides the 7P articles mentioned above, we've seen the 
following pieces: 

Entertainment Weekly 289 (August 25) lists Harley Peyton’s 
Heaven’s Prisoners film as an October release. Director Phil 
Joanou has been reshooting scenes in this much-delayed 
movie starring Alec Baldwin and Teri Hatcher. However, 
Savoy Pictures tells us that the film has been pushed back to 
1996. (Sigh.) The same issue has this note for November 
release films: “a hospital haunted by a little girl’s ghost 
provides the setting for The Kingdom, a four-hour-plus Twin 
Peaks-ish export from Danish TV.” EW 294 (September 29) has 
a Duchovny interview that includes a clip with him and Kyle 
MacLachlan from Twin Peaks. The issue also has an article on 
Showgirls with a MacLachlan photo. 

Fangoria 146 has an article on Nadja and includes a 
discussion of David Lynch’s involvement. He has a “brief 
appearance as [a] morgue attendant who’s put under Nadja’s 
spell.” 

The new issue of February 24 arrived just days before WIP 
19 left for the printer, so we've only had a chance to scan it. 
Issue 12 looks like another good one, with the usual news, 
short articles, and even a smattering of X-Files notes. 

The Great Northern 6 has 
been out for a little while, but 
we're just now getting around to 
mentioning it. This is the TP 
zine from Australia (see WIP 15). 
It has news, a short story, a 
review of the FWWM soundtrack, 
and a discussion of TP’s influ- 
ence on Northern Exposure, Picket 
Fences, and The X-Files. It also 
has a simple, but cool, cover. To 
get it and the next couple of 
issues, send $5 (no checks!) to 
Sean Murphy, 22 Leawarra Cres- 
cent, Ferny Hills, QLD, 4055, 
Australia. At that price it’s a 
great deal; send ‘em some money! 

Thanks to Steve Brewster 
for sending along a July 21 Kan- 
sas City Star newspaper article about Everett McGill. Appar- 
ently his post-Twin Peaks career fell on hard times after the 
show’s cancellation. “I couldn't get anything after Twin 
Peaks,” the actor told reporter Robert W. Butler. “That show 
seemed to put a foot on my neck. | don’t know why, but 
sometimes in this business if you’re associated with some- 
thing that gets a lot of attention and then proves to be a 
disappointment, you're seen as used goods.” He went on to talk 
about his work in Under Siege 2. 

In an August 6 Parade article on heroes, Joan Chen lists 
Burmese opposition leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, winner of 
the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize, as a hero. A photo of Chen is 
reproduced. 

The October Premiere has a three-quarter-page article 
explaining the delay of Heaven’s Prisoners; Peyton is men- 
tioned as co-screenwriter. 

Rolling Stone 716 (September 7) mentions Central Park West 
and includes a group cast photo with Madchen Amick. 

Starburst 204 has a goofy report on a TP/XF crossover. See 
details below. 

In the August 5 TV Guide, Tim Holland reviews Hiroshima 
and gives it his highest rating, a “10.” Accompanying the 
review is a photo of Kenneth Welsh as President Truman. The 
September 9 issue includes a Madchen Amick photo as part of 
their “close up” on the premiere episode of Central Park West. 
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The May 12 USA Weekend (the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment published by USA Today) features an X-Files article. A 
sidebar, “Classics of Prime-time Terror,” includes a note on 
Twin Peaks, along with a photo of Cooper and Audrey. 

There are probably lots more CPW articles, but we haven’t 
taken note of them unless Amick was featured. 

Finally, Michael Chion’s book David Lynch has finally been 
released in an English edition! (The original was published 
in French.) We got our copy from Bruce Phillips (see his ad 
in this issue), but we've heard from one U.S. reader who found 
it in his local bookstore. It’s published by the British Film 
Institute’s BFI Publishing (ISBN 0-85170-457-3). We haven't 
had a chance to read it yet, but a few readers have told us it’s 
the best book about Lynch published to date. We hope to have 
a review in WIP 20. 


Et Cetera 

The September Blockbuster newsletter reports that David 
Lynch “wants Bill Pullman and Patricia Arquette for his next 
movie, Lost Highway.” Pullman “would play a tormented man 
who may have committed a heinous crime....Arquette would 
play his wife.” Note that this does not say the two actors have 
agreed to be in the film or that anything has been signed—a 
very important distinction (especially in the post- Boxing 
Helena era). 

On a related note (in response to a couple of letters we've 
recently received), we do not have any news update on the 
expanded “director’s cut” of Fire Walk With Me. If this happens 
at all, it’s going to be a while, folks. Patience is the 
watchword. 

Cigar Aficionado (Autumn) cover-features the model Evangel- 
ista. Inside are a couple of photos of her with Kyle MacLachlan. 

TV Land, a recent book by Robin Keats, describes itself as 
“a guide to America’s television shrines, sets, and sites.” One 
chapter discusses TP’s Washington filming locations; another 
talks about the show’s following in Japan. 

Chris Isaak’s “Somebody’s Crying” was nominated for Best 
Male Video in the MTV Video Music Awards. He lost the award 
to Tom Petty’s “You don’t Know How It Feels.” 

Pete Vilmur, who notified us of some old Twin Peaks 
magazine appearances (see above), also informed us about a 
Belgian novelty record, “Twin Freaks: Agent Cooper Lurvs 
Coffee.” It’s really strange. 

“Twin Freaks,” a comic book parody by Michael Price and 
Todd Camp that appears in WIP 1, has been reprinted in the 
self-published Stitches comic anthology. Of particular note 1s 
a completely different ending to the six-page story. (This new 
Stitches will be 
popping up in comic shops soon; call them to see if they have 
it on order. If not, get your copy directly from the publisher. 
Send $3.75 postpaid to Cremo Studios, P.O. Box 101374, Fort 
Worth, TX 76185. And tell ‘em WIP sent ya" 

Speaking of comics, Xenozoic Tales 
(also known as Cadillacs and Dinosaurs) by 
Mark Schultz is one of our favorites. Did 
you know that the very first story (pub- 
lished in Death Rattle 8; reprinted in the 
Cadillacs and Dinosaurs book collection) 
has a David Lynch film reference? We 
didn’t either, until Schultz told us about 
it recently. On page 7, Jack Tenrec 
shoots a dinosaur. As it falls into the 
swamp, the sound effect is, *SPLET.” 
How appropriate that the name of Lynch’s 
innovative sound man, Alan R. Splet, 
became a sound effect! 

Fortean Times complimented Bryan 
Yamashiro’s essay in WIP 12. (See “X- 
Files Extra” for details.) 

We recently learned that there is a 
Crispin Glover fan club. They informed us that David Lynch 
is executive producing a film, /t Is Mine, co-written and 
directed by Glover. The film is described as “an allegorical 
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retelling of the life of the misunderstood artist Vincent Van 
Gogh.” Glover plays Terry Van Gogh. No doubt the fan club 
will be keeping close tabs on the project in their publication, 
Mister Density. For a sample copy, send $2 to P.O. Box 172, 
Westview Station, Binghamton, NY 13905. 

Mark Altman, author of Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes and 
currently editor of Sci-Fi Universe, has co-written (with Edward 
Gross) Captains’ Logs: The Unauthorized Complete Trek Voyages. 
Originally, Image Publishing produced the book, but in 
November, it will be re-released by Little, Brown and Com 
pany, a much larger publisher. Congratulations to Mr. Altman! 


Last Minute Catherine Coulson Update! 

As many of our readers already know, Coulson recently 
finished performing in a stage production of The Elephant Man 
(ironic in light of her association with David Lynch). During 
a recent, brief phone conversation, she told us that currently 
she is playing the Duchess in Shakespeare’s Richard II and the 
mother-in-law in Lorca’s Blood Wedding. 

One final note. In the WIP 13 interview with Kenneth 
Kaleta, he mentioned an early, obscure Lynch screenplay, 
Gardenback, but had no details. The new Chion book also 
alludes to the project briefly. Coulson informed us that 
Gardenback was the original title for what would become 
Eraserhead! 
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Lynch Directs Twin Peaks/X-Files Crossover? Not 
Hardly! 

The British magazine Starburst contained the follow- 
ing report in their news section recently: 

“Twin Peaks star Kyle MacLachlan will reprise his 
role as Agent Dale Cooper in a two-part story of The X-Files, 
directed by David Lynch. How this third season X-File 
will tic-in with Twin Peaks’s unresolved finale remains to 
be seen...” 

It’s difficult enough to believe that MacLachlan would 
commit to such a project, but the mention of Lynch should 
have been the obvious tip that this report is a hoax! The 
director is beginning work on Lost Highway and has no 
interest now in returning to television. Yet Starburst 
(and, from what we've heard, their companion magazine 
TV Zone) reported the item straight. 

Apparently they pulled the news from Internet 
newsgroups, which have been circulating the rumor for 
months. C’mon, people! Newsgroups are not reliable 
sources of this kind of information. If Lynch had really 
signed on to direct a couple of XF episodes, the Fox 
publicity machine would be cranking out press releases 
like crazy, and Chris Carter would be talking about it at the 
XF conventions popping up all over the place. 


ONE MORE CHANCE! 


Every shipment of Wrapped in Plastic coming directly from the printer 
inevitably contains afew damaged copies. Because we can't sell these as new, 
we always set them aside, along with the (usually beat-up) newsstand returns. 
We finally inventoried these copies and have listed them below. These are 
the last copies of these issues we have for sale! We have no plans to reprint 
them individually. Atsome time—we hope next spring—we will be collecting 
the first eight or so issues into a single volume, although this will primarily 
include the interviews and feature articles, not the reviews, letters, color 
covers, and other miscellaneous items. 

All of the copies listed below are complete with covers intact. (In other 
words, they're great as reading copies.) Conditions are in parentheses: 
Fine: almost perfect; sometimes we aren'teven sure why the issue got set aside 
Very Good: minimal damage 
Good: more substantial damage; might have a bar-code label sticker on the 
front cover 
Fair: major damage, but still readable 

On some issues, we have multiple copies; on others, we have only one, 
so don't delay, and list alternates in case your first choice is sold out! The prices 
include U.S. and Canadian shipping costs. (For foreign overseas orders, add 
$2.00 per copy.) If you have any questions, give us acall at (817) 274-7128. 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC back issues 
#5 polybagged with card (good) $10 #10 (fine) $20 


#6 (good) $5 #12 (1st printing) (good) $15 
#6 (vg) $10 #12 (1st pr.) (vg) $25 

#6 (fine) $15 #12 (1st pr.) (fine) $40 

#7 (good) $12 #12 (2nd printing) (poor) $7 
#8 (good) $10 #12 (2nd pr.) (good) $10 

#8 (vg) $15 #12 (2nd pr.) (fine) $20 

#8 (fine) $20 #13 (good) $10 

#10 (good) $7 #13 (vg) $15 

#10 (vg) $15 #13 (fine) $20 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @6 (Aug. 19°33) - Invitation to Love; On the Air episode guide; Twin 
Peaks parodies, Twin Peaks in Australia; Wild Palms, Route 66; and the Lee/ Duchovny Red 
Shoe Dianes! 

WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @7 (Oct. 1993) - Julee Cruise interview, the 1993 Twin Peaks 
Festival, *Twin Peaks and the American Literary Tradition", Boxing Helena, Tetsuo: The 
Iron Man, and The X-Files! 

WRAPPED IN PLASTIC 68 (Dec. 1993) - Frank Silva interview; Mark Frost interview, 
Twin Peaks in France; photo tour of the Twin Peaks filming sites; Julee Cruise's The Voice 
of Love! 

WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @10 (April 1994) - “The Unseen Twin Peaks” covers the pilot 
through episode #1002; two articles on folklore/ fairy tales and TP, the new Elephant 
Man soundtrack! 

WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #12 (Aug. 1994) - 48 pages! The X-Files covered indepth: Gillan 
Anderson interview; XF episode guide with commentary and analysis, magazine article 
checklist; and more. Plus: the filming of FWWM with never-before-published photos 
of Sheryl Lee, Lynch, ete.; MacLachlan’s Roswell and The Trial, UFOs in Twin Peaks! 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #13 (Oct. 1994) - 40 pages! “Literary Issuc” interviews authors 
of TP and Lynch-related books: Mark Aluman, David Lavery, and Kenneth Kaleta; 1994 
Twin Peaks Festival, U.S. and Japanese TP laserdiscs reviewed, 3+ pages of X-Files news 
and reviews! 
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X-FILES EXTRA! 


Third Season Begins 

The X-Files began its third season on September 22—just 
as we were finishing up this issue. So we'll wait until next 
issue for comments, which is probably just as well, since the 
season premiere is part two of a three-parter (that began with 
the second season finale). 

One thing we've been wondering is if any critical back- 
lash will begin soon. Whenever a show reaches near- 
universal acclaim—as XF has enjoyed so far—at some point 
opinion seems to turn. Unless the producers begin to push for 
better writing on the series, we expect the backlash to begin 
around November. Normally, it would have happened last 
year, but two things prevented it: (1) viewers were still 
climbing on board for the first time (remember the first season’s 
ratings were very low), and (2) Gillian Anderson’s pregnancy 
forced the writers to temporarily break out of the show’s 
formula and produce some exceptional work. We can’t assume 
an Anderson pregnancy every year, so if this season sets an 
early pattern of being nothing more than monsters-of-the- 
week, week after week, with more poorly-developed conspira- 
torial intrigue, the honeymoon with the press could be over. 

Entertainment Weekly, an emphatic supporter of the se- 
ries, may have taken the first tentative steps. In issue 293 
(September 22), they list five recommendations for the show, 
including (1) Let Scully expose some weird phenomenon as a 
hoax; Mulder shouldn't be right all the time, and (2) enforce a 
moratorium on shadowy government figures. We've been 
saying this stuff for months; where has EW been? 

Then, in the September 23 TV Guide, in their “Guidelines” 
column for Friday the 29th, they write, “The episode sets the 
stage for the return of the storyline, but the contrived plotline 
makes this outing less than satisfying.” We're surprised not 
only by the acknowledgement of a “contrived plotline,” but by 
the reference in a column that rarely offers critical opinions. 

Has XF peaked with critics? With viewers? Stay tuned. 


Jerry Hardin talks about The X-Files 
(Special Report by Lee Ann Spinelli) 

On June 4, Jerry Hardin (Deep Throat from XF’'s first 
season) attended a convention in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
and spoke to about three hundred fans. After telling the group 
that he appreciated their attendance, he answered questions 
from the audience. 

One fan asked if Deep Throat would be returning to the 
show. Hardin said that Chris Carter wrote a note on the 
“Erlenmeyer Flask” script that said, “Jerry, in The X-Files, no 
one really dies.” Recently, Carter had asked Hardin about his 
availability in July. Hardin is under the impression that his 
character may, indeed, return. /Note: as we know now, Hardin 
had a cameo appearance in the third season premiere.] 

What was it like working with David Duchovny? Hardin 
said that Duchovny is very professional, has a good sense of 
humor, and “seems to have his head on straight.” He added 
that despite the humor, by the twentieth episode and all the 
pressure of completing a season’s worth of episodes, Duchovny 
can get a bit moody. No surprise there—after all, he’s in 
virtually every scene and works twelve to fifteen hours a day. 
A great deal of the filming is done at night and continues until 
the following morning. Sunday is the only day off—time to 
catch up on sleep, run personal errands, and prepare for the 
next week’s script. 

Another fan asked Hardin about the scene in the second 
episode, “Deep Throat,” in which the character says to Mulder, 
“They've been here a long, long time”—a line the fan found 
particularly chilling. Hardin noted that he gave a lot of 


thought to the delivery of that particular dialogue; it was 
important to keep the audience guessing whether Deep Throat 
was an ally or antagonist. 

Hardin also spoke about his 
appearances on Star Trek: The 
Next Generation and Star Trek: 
Voyager. In ST: TNG, he por- 
trayed Mark Twain and became 
so interested in the man that he 
began extensive research on his 
own. The result was a one-man 
show about the life of Twain 
performed around the country. 
It seemed that after every perfor- 
mance, people would come up to 
him asking if he were the actor 
from The X-Files. The Nielsen 
ratings from the first season may 
have been low, but he could tell 
that lots of people were watch- 
ing the series. 

In his spare time, Hardin 
likes to sculpt. While in New 
York doing stage work, he 
opened a little shop to display 
and sell his art. 

After nearly an hour on 
stage, Hardin signed autographs. 
He seemed to enjoy spending 
time with the fans. If he comes 
to a local XF convention (they seem to be popping up all over 
the place!), he’s certainly worth going to meet. 


| \ 


Jerry Hardin 


Duchovny on The Larry Sanders Show 

HBO’s acclaimed sitcom The Larry Sanders Show, which 
stars Gary Shandling and pokes fun at television in general 
and talk shows in specific, featured David Duchovny playing 
himself on an early August episode. Sanders, it turned out, 
had overbooked one episode of his show and was trying to 
determine which guest could be bumped with the least amount 
of trouble. Duchovny pleaded that it not be him—he’d “already 
been bumped by Letterman twice.” Sanders decided the 
simplest thing to do would be to shorten everyone’s segment, 
creating a situation where guests would be introduced, asked 
a question, then quickly cut off before they could finish. Of 
course, all this ended up doing was make all of the guests 
angry. 

Duchovny’s spot was hilarious. Sanders was going. to 
show a clip from The X-Files but couldn’t because his staff “lost” 
it. Duchovny realized it was merely a flimsy excuse to save a 
little more time on the show, and Sanders should at least be 
honest enough to admit that’s what he was doing. As the 
Sanders show went to a commercial break, Duchovny let loose 
with a string of profanities about how he was being treated. 
Sanders apologized, then turned to his assistant and whis- 
pered to put Duchovny on “the Sean Young list.” (Young gained 
a reputation a few years ago as being difficult to work with and 
perhaps even a bit psychotic.) Duchovny realized he was in 
no position to make demands of Sanders. He spent the next 
few moments profusely apologizing and begging to be reinvited 
to the show! 

There’s lots more humor in this episode, and the ending 
is hilarious. Look for it on reruns. Rob Lowe and Vendela also 
guest star. The episode is directed by Twin Peaks director Todd 
Holland. 
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Creation Fan Club Kit Released 

Creation, the company best known for organizing comic 
book and Star Trek conventions around the country, has begun 
an officially authorized X-Files fan club. A fan club kit has 
recently been offered, and it’s a pretty nice package. A video 
tape includes interviews and some nice behind-the-scenes 
shots—it’s the sort of thing we were hoping for on last season’s 
Secrets of The X-Files broadcast but didn’t get. Other items 
include a membership card, some fan club stickers, a Topps 
XF promo card, three photos that we hadn’t seen before (two 
of which are really neat behind-the-scenes production pho 
tos), a boring UFO poster, and X-Notes, a newsletter. (Three 
more newsletters are supposed to follow during the course of 
the year’s membership.) 

The four-page newsletter isn’t very interesting, but all in 
all the package is adequately priced at $30 postpaid from 
Creation Entertainment, 411 N. Central Ave. #300, Glendale, 
CA 91203. (Creation also has lots of XF T-shirts, caps, mugs, 
photos, and other stuff for sale.) 


Lint Hatcher’s Work Featured in Rutherford 

The October issue of Rutherford magazine takes a look at 
horror films; prominently featured is a wonderful essay titled 
“The Truth That Is Out There: The X-Files and the Return of 
Metaphysical Horror” by Lint Hatcher. 

Long-time WIP readers are very familiar with Hatcher’s 
writing. His article “The Good, the Bad, and the Lynchian” 
appeared in issue 5 and supplied grist for the letters column 
mill for months. We've also published a letter or two of his. 
And the issue of Wonder magazine containing his XF article 
has been flying out the door here, where we've been offering 
it for sale for several months. (Hatcher is associate editor of 
Wonder.) 

His Rutherford piece is also exceptional. He argues that 
The X-Files represents a return to objective, metaphysical 
horror as portrayed in classic films such as Dracula, Franken- 
stein, and Val Lewton’s Cat People. He goes on to explain how 
XF differs from many modern, nihilistic horror movies like 
Night of the Living Dead. This is great reading, and we highly 
recommend it. 

The rest of the twenty-eight-page, slick color magazine is 
also quite good. Monster movie expert David J. Skal talks about 
The X-Files, Stephen King, and Anne Rice. In another article, 
Bobby Maddex praises the films of Joel and Ethan Coen (Blood 
Simple, Raising Arizona, Miller’s Crossing, Barton Fink, and 
Hudsucker Proxy). 

Rutherford is published by The Rutherford Institute, a 
religious freedom organization. Although contributors can 
receive subscriptions, issues are not sold on an individual 
basis. However, the Institute told us that readers can request 
a copy of the October issue by 
writing them at The 
Rutherford Institute, P.O. Box 
7482, Charlottesville, VA, 
22906. (No money is required, 
although we’re sure if you sent 
them two or three bucks to 
help cover their costs, they'd 
really appreciate it!) The maga- 
zine is not available on news- 
stands, making it one of the 
rarer XF appearances. 


XF in Print 

Parody Press published 
The Axed Files, a comic book 
parody of you-know-what. If 
your local comic book shop 
didn’t carry it, you might be 
able to obtain a copy direct 
from the publishers. Write 
them as P.O. Box 1546, Chesa- 
peake, VA 23327 (phone 804- 


The Axed Files #1 
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At the Emmy Awards on September 10, Duchovny and Ander- 
son presented the award for Best Supporting Actress. 


479-2123). 

The August 21 Broadcasting and Cable includes an XF 
photo from “Fresh Bones.” 

No doubt many of you have already seen the October issue 
of Cinefantastique, which devotes over seventy pages to The X- 
Files. Along with an overview article and episode guide (each 
episode is individually rated, and we were surprised to see 
that the ratings were fairly close to ours in Spectrum 4), the 
issue features interviews with all of the major players in front 
of and behind the camera. The $11.95 cover price may scare 
some people away— it’s the price of a softcover trade paperback, 
after all. But the amount of material here exceeds the volume 
of many books we've seen. XF fans will love this issue; it does 
for The X-Files what Cinefantastique’s classic Star Wars issue 
from the seventies did for that film. 

Cinescape’s 1995 Science Fiction Television Yearbook con- 
tains an XF second-season episode guide. 

Comics Interview 147 interviews XF comics writer Stefan 
Petrucha and contains a episode guide covering both seasons. 
Charles Adlard provides the cover art. 

The British mag The Dark Side 49 (September) cover 
features The X-Files and includes an episode guide. 

Duchovny is the cover feature on the October Detads. 
Inside is a seven-page article with some neat photographs. 

Detour (September) has a four-page Gillian Anderson 
feature with an article/interview and a couple of large, cool 
photographs. She says she has never seen Twin Peaks. 

For a while we've suspected we were missing an early 
Entertainment Weekly review of XF in our Spectrum 4 magazine 
checklist, and we were right. Well, actually, we were wrong— 
we were missing two. Issue 188 (September 17, 1993) has a 
short review, describing the series as “FBI plus UFO” and 
concluding, “this show’s a goner.” Issue 191 (October 8) has 
a more complimentary quarter-page review and grades the 
series B+. More recently, in EW 289 (August 25, 1995), 
Duchovny makes “winner of the week” for his Larry Sanders 
appearance. Issue 291 (September 8) covers an XF convention. 
Duchovny appears in an inset photo on the cover of issue 292 
(September 15), the fall TV preview issue. Inside is a great new 
full-page photo of Duchovny and Anderson. Issue 293 lists the 
editors suggestions for how to keep the show “healthy.” (See 
above.) Finally, issue 294 cover-features Duchovny; inside is 
an interview. 

Fangoria 146 contains an XF second-season episode 
guide. 

The British mag Fortean Times 82 cover-features The X- 
Files and includes a lengthy article about the series. One line 
from the piece: “[T]hosé interested in a sound analysis of the 
ufological reality of The X-Files should seek out Bryan 
Yamashiro’s The Truth Is Way Out There’ in the fanzine 
Wrapped in Plastic.”. Thanks, guys! (We're not sure how U.S. 
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readers can obtain this issue. You might try writing their U.S. 
agent: Fenner, Reed & Jackson, P.O. Box 754, Manhasset, NY 
11030; phone 516-627-3836.) 

Home Entertainment (May), a British electronics magazine, 
includes a large double-sided XF color poster. 

The British /kon magazine (October) has a short Anderson 
interview. 

The September 10 Los Angeles Times Magazine features a 
prominent article on XF. 

Not Of This Earth’s new issue (no issue number is noted) 
features fifty pages of XF material, plus a cover. 

Chris Carter appears on the cover of On Production Vol. 4, 
No. 6 (July 1995). Inside is a two-page interview/article. 

The British mag Radio Times (August 26) has an XF article. 

Rolling Stone 716 (September 7) has this description of The 
X-Files in their fall TV preview: “The X-Files appears to have 
freed TV from any remaining semblance of logic or reason.” 

Sci-Fi Entertainment (October) has a five-page XF article 
and part-XF cover. 

The first issue of Sci-Fi TV, a publication of Sctence Fiction 
Age, contains a fall TV preview with an eight-page XF article 
and small XF poster. Mulder and Scully also appear on part 
of the cover. 

Sci-Fi Universe (#10; October) has a two-page article/ 
interview with Anderson. The following issue interviews 
Duchovny. 

The British Shivers 17 has a two-page article taking a 
close look at the “Eve” episode, a one-page review of the Goblins 
novel, and a two-page overview of the second season. Issue 
18 cover-features The X-Files. Inside is an article and a brief 
second-season episode guide. 

Spin (April 1991) contains a rare Duchovny photo from his 
Twin Peaks days. See this 
issue’s “World Spins” for 
more info. 

Starburst 204 (August) 
has a goofy news item about 
a TP/XF crossover. See 
“World Spins” for details. 
There’s also a short review 
of the second season. 

Starlog 220 (November) 
interviews director Rob Bow 
man. 

Starlog collects many of 
their XF articles into one 
package, Starlog Presents 1, 
and adds a couple of new 
pieces. 

The August 5 TV Guide 
contains an article on “TV’s 
hottest moments” of ro 
mance. Catherine Coulter chose a scene from “One Breath”; 
an XF photo accompanied the piece. 

USA Today (September 7) has a few selections from the 
alt.tv.x-files FAQ. 

Way back on May 12, USA Weekend, the Sunday newspa- 
per supplement, featured XF on the 
cover. Inside is an article just over 
two pages long. 

The September Vanity Fair in- 
cludes a small photo of Duchovny 
and a quote from him. (He likes 
Elmore Leonard’s novels.) 

Wizard 50 includes an XF promo 
card (#P4). 

The X-Phile, the newsletter of 
the original XF fan club in New 
Hampshire, keeps plugging along. 
The forty-four page issue #6 features 
an interview with Jerry Hardin. The 
rest of the issue contains the usual 
assortment of news, art, and short 


Cully in The X-Files 


Starburst breaks the “news” 


XF promo card 


XF Publicity Hits Australia 

In WIP 19, we reported on Who Weekly, an Australian 
cross between People Weekly and Entertainment Weekly 
(they're all owned by the same company). Now, thanks to 
our pal Chauntelle Mitchell, who resides in the far-off 
continent, we've learned about a number of other X-Files 
publications released there. 

TV Extra, a supplement of The Sunday Telegraph, 
features Duchovny on the cover (apparently an old photo; 
from The Rapture, perhaps?). Inside is a one-page XF 
article. 

TV Week (April 15) reprints the March 11 U.S. TV 
Guide article, but adds some new photos. The June 3 
issue cover-features XF. (The cover, below right, also 
became a promotional poster.) Inside, accompanying a 
partial reprint of Jim Sexton’s USA Weekend article, is a 
really incredible, exceedingly bizarre photo of Anderson 
(see below left). The September 2 issue has a Duchovny 
cover, an interview, and several photos, one of which is 
very strange of David sitting next to a headless manikin! 

The Australian version of the Topps X-Files comic 
book is slightly—but only slightly—different from the U.S. 
version. The back cover is black with the green, glowing 
XF logo, followed by, “The world’s most extraordinary 
comic. Now monthly.” Inside, following the story, are 
full-page ads for Dark Horse’s Star Wars Dark Empvre I, 
Image’s Spawn, Image’s WildC.A.T.S., Fleer Ultra’s Spider- 
Man cards, and a two-page ad for Malibu’s Mortal Kombat. 
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articles. Then, just before 


presstime, we received their The 


X-Phile 


massive sixty-eight page Second 
Season Episode Guide. Actually, 
it’s much, much more than a 
guide. Contents include a 
lengthy introduction to the study 
of UFOs (which, we admit, we 
skipped, but recent devotees will 
probably enjoy), a list of “X-ish 
and UFO movies,” a UFO bibliog- 
raphy, and, of course, the epi- 
sode guide (which, unfortunately, 
skimps on what we wanted 
most—commentary on_ the 
shows). The Creation folks may 
be the “official” fan club, but as 
far as we’re concerned, the East 
Coast-based group is the “real” 
one. Yearly subscriptions remain a bargain at only $20 (or $30 
in Canada, $40 U.S. overseas). Their address is: The X-Files 
Fan Club, P.O. Box 3138, Nashua, NH 03061. (In Canada send 
to 4404 Perry Street, Vancouver, BC, Canada, VSN 3X5.) 


Doug Who? 

In last issue’s X-Files convention report, we misidentified 
Doug Hutchison—a.k.a. Tooms—as “Hutchinson.” We man- 
aged to do it twice, under both of his photos! The error is ours, 
not Robert Wolpert’s, who wrote the report and spelled the 
name correctly throughout the article. 


Et Cetera 

During Mark Frost’s booksigning tour (see “World Spins”), 
he mentioned in New York that he was approached about 
doing some work on The X-Files. It turns out that early on he 
was offered the opportunity to write and direct an episode, but 
unfortunately his writing schedule on his other projects didn’t 
allow him to do it. 

Fox is working on plans to begin syndicating XF in the fall 
of 1997. 

The flood of XF merchandise has begun. Topps, publisher 
of the XF comic book and trading cards, will be producing their 
own XF magazine. The first issue is scheduled for November. 
The 1996 calendar is out, as are the trading cards. Also, we've 
heard that the phone card is available, but we haven't seen it 
yet. You should be able to purchase one for about $10, although 
apparently some 
dealers are charg- 
ing much, much 
higher prices for it. 

Back in June, 
Dynamic Forces of- 
fered autographed 
copies of X-Files 
comics to retailers. 
Annual 1 was 
signed by Charles 
Adlard and Stefan 
Petrucha and lim- 
ited to 2,500 cop- 
ies. The trade pa- 
perback collection 
was” signed by 
Adlard and limited 
to 1,750 copies. No 
retail price was 
given, so it’s up to 
each dealer to de- 
termine his own. 
(Dealers paid $19 for 
the annual and 
$31.50 for the book.) 
We haven’t seen 
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Prototype cover for Topps’s XF mag 


these out yet so we don’t know for sure if they've been released. 

Finally, another example of the ubiquitousness of XF 
could be seen—well, heard—in a recent radio commercial for 
TU Electric, the electric company providing service in our 


area. Here’s how it goes: 
Announcer: “Tonight on E-Files: alien abduction!” 
Man: “Well, I was installing a sun roof in my living room 


when—boom!—my AC unit blows and I come to in the employee 
break room of a UFO.” 

Announcer: “The aliens gave you a message.” 

Man: “And a snack.” 

Announcer: “The message?” 

Man: “Begin conserving energy, or else.” 

Announcer: “Threats?” 

Man: “More like tips. Use the microwave instead of the oven. 
Keep doors and blinds shut. And by using the ceiling fans, you 
can set the thermostat higher.” 

Announcer: “Why so important?” 

Man: “Lower utility bills, for one.” 

Announcer: “No, to them.” 

Man: “Oh. Parallel worlds, Ed. Energy we waste is debited 
from their supply.” 

Announcer: “We waste electricity, they run out?” 

Man: “Don’t be pedestrian, Ed. They transcend electricity. 
Each alien is his own self-contained energy source.” 
Announcer: “When we're wasteful...” 

Man: “For at least one alien, it’s lights out in the cosmic round- 
up.” 

Announcer: “Heavy! So doors and blinds closed, ceiling fans 
on, and—” 

Man: “You won't notice setting the thermostat a little higher.” 
Announcer: “Any other advice?” 
Man: “Ignore your cholesterol count. 
Announcer: “Really?” 

Man (chuckling): “You are so gullible! I made that part up.” 
Another announcer: “TU electric. Building a better electric 


company.” 
* 


Texans are exempt.” 


OFFICIAL X-FILES PROPS 
AUCTION WINNER! 


THE 


FILES 


COLLECTIBLES FOR SALE! 


We specialize in hard-to-find items, back issue magazines, and 
items from around the world! We also have all licensed 
merchandise in one location: 

T-shirts, hats, mugs, posters, paperbacks, calendars, 
phone cards, and much more! 

For FREE exclusive XF merchandise and info catalog, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 


WORLDWIDE SHIPPING AVAILABLE! 


X-FILES MAGAZINES FO 


Se - 


Cinefantastique 


Supply limited! (Magazine conditions in parentheses) 
Prices subject to change! 

BRITISH X-FILES COMIC BOOK 1 - Extremely difficult to 
find! (It sold out in England almost immediately!) Although 
the comic story is the same as the U.S. version, the British 
edition is in a large magazine-size format. It also includes a 
bonus metal X-Files badge attached to the cover! Finally, 
it features six pages of all-new back-up features—news., 
pilot and second-season premiere episode guides, and an 
article on Chris Carter. Limit one per customer! (fine/near 
mint) $40 
BRITISH X-FILES COMIC BOOK 2 - Another issue very 
tough to find! Same story as U.S. #2, but with a great photo 
cover! The extra bonus with this issue is a postcard that 
features the cover art for the second U.S. version (minus 
most of the type). The issue also contains six pages of 
back-up features—news, episode guides, and an article on 
Duchovny. (Note: copies sold in England have the post- 
card attached to the cover; the copies we have—the ones 
imported into the U.S —have the postcards separated 
from the cover.) Limit one per customer! (fine/near mint) 
$30 
CINEFANTASTIQUE (October 1995) - An essential publi- 
cation for XF fans—70 pages of articles, episode guides, 
and interviews with every major player in the series: Carter, 
Duchovny, Anderson, Goodwin, Rabwin, Nutter, Bowman, 
Bartley, Hardin, Gordon, Spotnitz, Hutchison, Morgan, 
Wong, Davis, Lea, Pileggi, Snow, Williams, and others! A 
packed issue; equivalent to the amount of material one 
would expect to find in a book. Get it now while still cover 
price. (fine/near mint) $12 
CINESCAPE 2 (November 1994) - Back in stock! This slick, 
full-color magazine contains over eleven pages on The X- 
Files! \n addition to the main article, sidebars include 
information on Deep Throat, Kolchak: The Night Stalker, the 
XF novel, and the XF comic book! Very hard to find 
Copies come polybagged with a Star Trek: Generations 
poster! Limit one per customer. (fine/near mint) $40 
CINESCAPE 11 (August 1995) - XF cover and 10-page 
article that includes interviews with Anderson and lots of 
the creative staff—Carter, Bowman, Manners, Goodwin. A 
nice package. (fine/near mint) $7 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 2665 (March 10, 1995) - This 
ts the essential issue for XF fans. A seven-page article takes 
a look at the X-Files phenomenon, including lots of behind- 
the-scenes information. Many cool color photographs! 
Bound to be a sought-after collector's item in years to 
come! (near mint) $14 
HEROILLUSTRATED 22(April 1995) with X-Files special 
edition comic book - Back in stock! This comics news 
magazine comes polybagged with a separate 20-page full- 
color supplement that includes a new 10-page XF story that 
does not appear in the regular comics! There's also an 
interview with writer Stefan Petrucha! (fine/near mint) $20 
SCI-FI UNIVERSE 9 (August 1996) - This great issue flew 
off the shelves this summer and became tough to find. The 
15-page XF article includes an long essay (including numer- 
ous quotes from Carter and others), followed by an epi- 
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sode guide for the first two seasons. (fine/near mint) $10 
STARLOG 202 (May 1994) - This popular issue features a 
four-page David Duchovny interview/article illustrated with 
lots of color photographs (plus another great Duchovny photo 
on the contents page). With all the Duchovny articles published 
recently, why should you get this issue? Because it’s the very 
first XF-cover on a national magazine ever published—some- 
thing no other publication will ever be able to claim! Don't miss 
out! (near mint) $10 

STARWARS GALAXY 22 (Winter 1995) with X-Files ashcan 
comic book - This magazine comes polybagged with a sepa- 
rate “ashcan” XF comic book that reproduces in black and 
white the first 14 pages of the XF comic #1. It does not contain 
any “new” material, but it’s a cool collectible. Limit one per 
customer. (fine/near mint) $20 

TELEVISION TODAY 1 - Premiere issue of this hard-to-find 
magazine features a great Anderson cover! Inside is a nice five- 
page article/interview with her, including lots of color photo- 
graphs. (Other articles in this issue cover Jennifer Aniston of 
Friends, Matthew Fox of Party of Five, and Mitzi Kapture of 
Silk Stalkings.) This is a full color magazine that's sure to be a 
collector's item. (fine) $10 

TV GUIDE 7/2/94 (“West Coast” Edition) - We have a few 
copies of the rare XF cover edition back in stock. Prices range 
from $30-$75, depending on condition. Call for availability 
TV GUIDE 3/11/95 - Back in stock! XF cover and six-page 
article! Our previous stock sold quickly; these won't last long 
Limit one per customer. (fine/near mint) $15 

TV GUIDE 3/11/95 (Canadian Edition) - Completely different 
from the U.S. edition. XF cover and seven-page article with 
lots of great color photos. Limit one per customer! (fine) $30 
TV GUIDE 5/6/95 - One page of XF articles covering the 
season-season finale and the Secrets of the X-Files special, 
accompanied by a color photograph. Limit one per customer 
(fine/near mint) $10 

TV GUIDE 7/16/95 - This special science fiction issue contains 
an exclusive, full-color XF comic book story published no- 
where else! (Other articles in this issue cover Star Trek 
Voyager, MST3K, Leonard Nimoy, and Kevin Sorbo.) Order 
soon; XF-related TV Guides always sell quickly. $7 postpaid 
X-FILES 1 comic book - Back in stock! All-new XF adventures 
by writer Stefan Petrucha and artist Charles Adiard. First (and 
only, as of this writing) printing. Limit one per customer. (near 
mint) $40 

X-FILES 2 comic book - Another new XF adventure, “The 
Dismemberance of Things Past.” Part one of a two-part story 
(First printing; near mint) $16 

X-FILES 3 comic book - “A Little Dream of Me” concludes a 
two-part story! (First printing; near mint) $10 

X-FILES 4 comic book - Another new story, “Firebird Part One 
Khobka's Lament,”! (First printing; near mint) $6 postpaid 
X-FILES 5 comic book - “Firebird Part Two: Crescit Eundo”! 
(First printing; near mint) $6 postpaid 

X-FILES 6 comic book - “Firebird Part Three: A Brief Author- 
ity” concludes the story! (First printing; near mint) $6 postpaid 
X-FILES 7 comic book - “Trepanning Opera,” a story complete 
in this issue. (First printing; near mint) $6 postpaid 

X-FILES SPECIAL EDITION 1 - This special reprint collects the 
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Above (l-r, top to bottom Starlog 702, X-Files Speaal 
Edition 1, Entertainment Weekly 265, TV Guide (Cana- 
dian), British X-Files 2, Television Today 1 


first three issues of the comic book into one volume! (First 
printing; near mint) $6.60 postpaid 
WONDER 10 (Spring 1995) - This issue contains a great 
fourteen-page in-depth analysis of the show, including a 
look at its roots in Kolchak: The Night Stalker. One of the 
most insightful XF articles to date. This magazine is fairly 
difficult to find and has a relatively low print run (compared 
to the other magazines offered here, anyway). Don't miss 
out! $6.50 postpaid 

HIPPING INF T 
US/CANADIAN SHIPPING: $4.50 for first item, SOc each 
thereafter, up to $6. (No postage need be included for 
“postpaid” items.) Provide us a street address; no US 
orders can be shipped to PO Boxes! 
FOREIGN OVERSEAS SHIPPING: $4 per magazine, even 
for “postpaid” items, on this page. Orders shipped airmail 
(none by sea/surface). See other side for acceptable forms 
of payment 


DON'T FORGET! Our own Spectrum magazines also 
contain X-Files articles, and allissues of Wrappedin 
Plastic 13-up contain “X-Files Extra” sections. For 
ordering information, see pages 19 and 32! 
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Wanted: Football TV Guides! 

This doesn't have anything to do with Twin 
Peaks, David Lynch, The X-Files, or even the 
Dugpas. The September 2-8 TV Guide was their 
NFL preview issue, and each region had a 
different cover. Being in Dallas, we got the Troy 
Aikman cover, of course. We'd like to pick up a 
copy of each of the various covers. So far 
we've tracked down Beuerlein, Blake, Brown, 
Elway, Esiason, Hostetler, Mirer, Sanders, 
Watters, and Young. If you have one of the other 
covers not mentioned here, let us know! (We're 
especially looking for Marino.) We'd like to buy 
the copy from your area, or if you prefer we 
could trade you an Aikman for it. Drop us a line 
at the address below! 


FULL OF SECRETS: 


Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks 


Another Page of WIP 


(The stuff that wouldn't fit neatly anywhere else!) 


Sherilyn Fennlliz, Taylor Collection! 


RE CABLEVISION OF THe sexy 


/MAGAz 


: AMLINGTON TELECASLE EDITION 
THOS WEEK FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 6 WHITE DWAR PREMIERES Om Fox 


The reference book we've all been waiting for! 

* 13 incredible essays exploring various aspects of 
Twin Peaks, most appearing here for the first time! 
* Detailed episode guide breaking down TP 
and FWWM scene-by-scene! 

* Director and writer list! 

* Cast list! 

* Extensive bibliography! 


If you've read WIP 13's interview with the book's 
editor, David Lavery, your appetite has already been 
whetted. Don't delay in adding Full of Secrets to your 
TP Lynch library! 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED! 


$ 1 8.95 (paper) 


U.S. Shipping: Add $4.50 for first book, plus 50 for each 
additional book. Canadian Shipping: Add $6 for first book, plus $2 
for each additional book. Shipping to Europe: $8 (uninsured), $21 

(insured). Everywhere else: $10 (uninsured), $20 (insured) 
Warning: lost uninsured orders cannot be traced or replaced! We 
recommend that you insure! 


Foreign customers see page 33 for payment procedures! 


As reported in WIP 18, a number of newspaper TV supplements around 
the country pictured Sherilyn Fenn on the covers of their May 21, 1995 editions 
to promote her Elizabeth Taylor mini-series. We are offering two of these 
editions for sale. One pictures a medium close-up of Fenn as Taylor (Dallas 
Morning News); the other a shot of Fenn sitting on a bed re-enacting a scene 
from Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (Fort Worth Star-Telegram). Both are in full color 

The Fort Worth edition also includes a Fenn article/interview and repro- 
duces two nice black-and-white ads for the mini-series 

We're also throwing in the Dallas Moming News Arts section from 
Sunday, May 21, that contains a long article on the show, plus a different color 
photo of Fenn's Taylor 

A great package of material! 


$15 postpaid (U.S. & Canada) 
(Foreign overseas, add $3) 


BACK ISSUES 
FOR SALE! 


See page 19 for other 
issues of Spectrum for 
sale! 


THESE ARE U.S. PRICES! 
For Canada: use these prices 
but pay with Canadian postal 
money order in US funds. For 
overseas orders’ add $2_per 
copy (air mail shipping) to Europe 
$2.50 everywhere else. (See page 
33 for acceptable forms of 


SPECTRUM #1 (September 1994) - Our 


SPECTRUM @2 (Dec. 1994) - interview 
with Chris Potter (Kung Fu's Peter Cainc, 


SPECTRUM 63 (Apr. 1995) - Interviews 


non-Twin Peaks magazine! This issue with Bryce Zabel (Lots & Clark, MAN. TLS), 


payment. ) 

No Spectrum subscription 
available at this time! All 
prices subject to change without 
notice. Make check or money 
order (no cash!) payable to 
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covers Lots & Clark, The New Adventures of 
Superman, Kung Fu. The Legend Continues 
and Homicade. Life on the Street in depth, 


with first-scason cpisode guides and de- 
tailed analyses Also an extensive 
retrospective and checklist on the art of 
Michael Golden! 48 pages, card-stock 


cover. Sclling quickly! $7.00 postpaid 


X-Men’s Gambit)! Plus: the conclusion of 


the first season KF: TLC episode guide, a 
look at Friday night's female detectives, 
Scully (X-Files), Phillips (Under Suspiaon), 
Howard (Homiade}, a Lois & Clark debate, 
and an “art history” of superhero comics 
(Kirby, Byrme, J. Lee, etc.)! 40 pp; card- 
stock cover, $6.00 ppd 
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Andie Braugher (Det. Pembleton of Ho- 
miade}, and Stefan Petrucha (X-Files comic 
book)! Plus: M.A.N.T.LS. episode guide; 
Lee Sandlin's analysis of The X-Files and 
Homicide, reviews of The Jack Kirby Collec 
forand Kate Bush's The Line, the Cross & 
the Curve 40 pp; card-stock cover, $6.00 
postpaid 


Coming in December! 
Vhapped in Plastic #20 


Kenneth Welsh 


Interview! 


WINDOMEARLE SPEAKS! Welsh, whose incredible portrayal of Dale Cooper's 
evil nemesis became a highlight of the second season, talks about his input in 
creating Earle’s many disguises, his work on the final episode, and lots more! 
Exclusive behind-the-scenes photos! Believe us—you don’t want to miss this 
conversation with one of today’s best actors! 


And our regular features: 


¢ Letters column! « “The World Spins"—more of the latest TP-related news! 
* “X-Files Extra’—more X-Files news! *» AND MUCH MORE! 32 pages! 


Just $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or $5.75 postpaid directly 


from the publisher) 


NEW FOREIGN ORDERING INFORMATION! 


HOW TO PAY 

Our bank has difficulty processing many types of foreign payments. We have 
listed below various forms of payment that are generally acceptable. The best 
method to use is the American Express International Money Order! 
1. AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. but are available 
overseas. Below is a small reproduction of one from England; ones from other 
countries might look a little different. They need to be made out in U.S. funds. Orders 
paid by this method are processed immediately. 
2. OTHER MONEY ORDERS 

Non-American Express money orders usually work through our bank, but extra 
fees are often added, so if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 per 
money order . 
3. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier. We need a bank check that meets the following conditions 
(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 
(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 
(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across the 
bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that 
includes the bank code, plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, 
but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countries 
At right is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 

Depending on the type of bank check sent (that is, whether our bank recognizes 
it), your order could be delayed for weeks! It really is a /ot better for you to use an 
American Express International Money Order! 

if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 to the order. 
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4. U.S. CASH 

Some readers tell us that it's easier (and much cheaper) to get U.S. dollars (cash) 
than money orders or bank checks. If you do this, send the order well-wrapped and by 
registered mail. We don't recommend sending cash because of the inherent risks, 
although so far we haven't had any problems 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING COSTS 

Shipping makes the cost of overseas shipments rather expensive. Everything is sent 
by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the “printed 
matter/small packets” rate. For WIP and Spectrum back issue shipping to 
Europe, add $2 per copy; to everywhere else, add $2.50 per copy. 


WRAPPED _IN_ PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS 

-On a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars): Europe: $7.50 per copy; Everywhere elise: 
$8.50 per copy If you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On overseas subscriptions only, we offer 
subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


CANADIAN ORDERS 

For back issue orders, use the U.S. postpaid prices, but pay with a Canadian Postal 
Money Order in U.S. funds! Wrapped in Plastic one-year (6-issue) subscriptions are 
$35 (U.S.). Again, pay with a money order from the Canadian post office to avoid 
delays. For other money orders, add $5. 


If you have further questions, write to us at 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 

1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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